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CHAPTER I. 

When I awoke upon the following day, the siiu 
was Streaming brightly into my bedroom, and a 
voice outeide the door was demanding whether 
I would have breakfast or luncheon served to 
me. 

** Eh ! what ?" I Said, starting up in bed and 
rubbiug my eyes. '* Corae in, Saunders." 

The maii entered and repeated the question: 

" If you please, sir, will you have breakfast 
or luncheon ? it's close upon one o'clock." 

'* The deuce it is/' I exclaimedj my engage- 
ment to lunch with Ada immediately recurring 
to me. *'I must go to Kensington at once: 
here, bring me up a cup of coflFee, Saunders, and 
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Order my cab to be round in half an hour ;" and 
springing out of bed, I commenced to make a 
rapid toilet. I had slept so soundly that the 
details of my interview of the previous evening 
were somewhat duUed upon my memory ; and 
working away at my head before the glass as if 
I desired to tear each individual hair from its 
roots, I feit glad there was no necessity fbr 
arranging my ideas upon the subject. All that 
I had to do in Ada's presence was to dismiss the 
thought of Mrs. Eivers completely from my 
mind, a task which I foresaw to be the pleasanter 
of the two. 

Had it been my duty to inform the daughter 
of my visit to her mother, I must have spent an 
hour in separating what I wished from what I 
did not wish to say, but to hold my tongue 
altogether (being of the masculine gender) was 
sufBciently easy to me. 

True to time I jumped into my cab, and 
arrived punctually at Kensington with no worse 
result than having thrown my horse into a good 
lather. Ada was waiting to receive me, beaming as 
when we parted, and looking, if possible, still more 
charming. The tempting lunch was ready laid 
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in the cool, darkened room, which was ^led with 
the mingled fragrance of the Stocks and mignio- 
nette outside the window and the lobster-salad 
within, and the inevitable baby was far away, 
practising rural sports under the care of his 
nurse in Keixsington Gardens. 

Everything combined to promise an hour of 
enjoyment; and after we had been at table a 
short time I was obliged to apologise to my 
hostess for the sharpness of my appetite. 

**The fact is," I said, little dreaming to what 
my explanation would lead, " I have not had any 
breakfast to-day." 

^*Not had any breakfast T exclaimed Ada, 
who had finished hers by nine o'clock; "why 
when did you get up, Gerald ?" 

"Not very long ago," I answered, looking 
guilty. ** I ^ overlaid ' myself (as the servants 
say) this morning." 

" Did you go anywhere after you left me last 
night?" 

The question was put, as it was intended, most 
innocently, but it covered me with confusion. I 
could not give a straightforward answer with- 
out being prepared to follow it with another ; 
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nor could I use actuaJ deception upon the 
matter. 

So I replied, but not quite stoutly — 

" I walked home, you know, Ada, and I did 
not go to bed for some time after I reached 
there. I sat up thinking/* 

She smiled and blushed at that, and took my 
excuse as a compliment to herseif. FoUowing 
the train of thought I had raised, I said — 

*' We must announce the resolution we carae 
to last night to our friends as soon as possible. 
Ada ; a month is no time for all the preparations 
needed for a fiishionable wedding, is it ? though 
the quieter it is the better it will please me." 

** And myself also," she replied; *'but I sup- 
pose your sisters will think otherwise. I will 
teil the news to my family, Gerald, if you will 
undertake to do it to yours." 

" With thegreatest pleasure/' I said, laughing. 
** I am going over to Beatrice this evening, and 
will put up the banns for the first time of asking." 

She was standing by the window, concealed by 
the boxes of flowers from the Observation of 
passers-by ; as I spoke I went and stood by her, 
and took her two hands in mine. 
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*^I do not think there is any ^just cause or 
impediment ' between us, Ada," I remärked. 
'* No one will rise up and forbid the banns." 

" No one dares," she said, in a tone of soft 
contentment as she played with ray fingers ; and 
then she added in the same calm voice, " Gerald, 
where did you get that ring ?" 

I glanced hurriedly at the finger she indicated ; 

the diamond ring with which Mrs. Rivers had 

presented me still sparkled there. People may 

talk of the earth opening ät their feet, or the sky 

falling, or any such iniprobable catastrophe, but 

they can never describe by a metaphor the suf- 

focating feeling which overwhelms a man when 

he is unexpectedly convicted of a deed the con- 

sequences of which may be fatal to him, and 

knows he has nothing to say for himself. Such 

a feeling possessed me now, as Ada's ordinär}'- 

question reached my ear, and I perceived, to my 

horror, that I had never removed the diamond 

horseshoe from my finger as I fuUy intended to 

have done before meeting her again. 1 had sat 

up so late the previous night, and had dressed 

with so much rapidity on rising, that the fact of 

its being there had perfectly escaped my memory, 
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and unfortunately, it was too remarkable looking 
to escape another's notice. Had I been an adept 
at deception I might easily have said that it was 
a new purchase, an old possession, or the gift of 
one of my relations ; but with all my faults I 
was not good at lying, and my hesitation in 
answering her question raised a suspicion in 
Ada's breast which otherwise she might never 
have entertained. She glanced rapidly from the 
ring to my face, and doubtless read my discom- 
fiture plainly enough depicted there. 

'^ Did you buy it ?'* she said, sharply ; " it's a 
woman's ring, not a man's. Why there are initials 
engraved inside it. It is not a new omament/' 

She had slipped the jewel off my band by this 
time and held it up to the light. She was 
correct ; the letters A. E. were engraved upon 
the reverse side of the gold. 

" Who is A. E. ?" she again demanded. " What 
do the letters stand for ?" 

" I do not know," I replied candidly. " I was 
not aware they were there." 

" Not aware they were there," she repeated, in 
a tone of incredulity ; " perhaps you did not know 
the ring was there either, Gerald ?" 
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" I really did not, Ada ; I placed it on my 
fiiiger for a few hours, but I fully intended to 
take it off again before I came here," 

"But why should you not wear that ring in 
my presence ? Who gave it to you T 

" I have not said that any one gave it me, Ada." 

" Did you buy it then ?" 

" Why are you so curious on the subject ?" 

"Gerald, that is no answer. Did you buy 
this ring, or did a woman give it to you ?" 

" You are determined that if any one gave it, 
it must have been a woman." 

" Of course ; it is a woman's ring. Can you 
deny that it was a gift ?" 

" I cannot see that it is a matter which need 
affect you either way, Ada," I said ; but I began 
to feel rather uncomfortable about the business- 
"If you think the ring a pretty one, keep it for 
yourself. I set no value on it." 

But the look of scorn with which I was greeted 
warned me that I had better not have made such 
a proposition. The little horse-shoe ring flew 
out of Ada's hands as if.it had been a viper and 
had the power to sting her, and as it clattered 
amongst the luncheon dishes, she said proudly — 
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"Thank you, I don't care to receive your 
cast-off gifts ; perhaps mine will some day share 
the same fate. Gerald, I know that that ring is 
a new acquisition ; you have never worn it before, 
and if you wished me to know that you possessed 
it, why did you change colour and hesitate when 
1 first observed it on your finger r 

" Poob ! change colour and hesitate^' I answered, 
testily ; " you women are always finding a mole- 
hill about something or other, and magnifying it 
into a mountain. You allow your imagination to 
run away with you in every direction, and then 
you blame us fbr the absurd fancies provoked by 
your own jealousy. I thought better of you, 
Ada. I had placed you above the Standard of 
ordinary schoolroom misses." 

My taunt annoyed her, for the colour raounted 
into her face, but she tumed towards me only 
the raore determined. She was not a woman 
who ever parted with her vantage-ground by 
losing her temper, but she resolved quickly and 
she kept to her resolutions. Her jealousy was 
great, so was her pride, and especially on the 
subject of other women ; but she trusted for 
victory entirely to her powers of persuasion or 
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argument. She never stamped her feet in im- 
potent rage, or blurred her face with tears that 
in lieu of strengthening, weakened her cause. 
When she faced rne on the present occasion, I 
saw that she was ^ngry, because the soft look in 
her eyes had given place to a steady fire, and 
her nostrils were slightly distended, bat to all 
other appearance she was perfectly calm. 

" If I am wrong, Gerald, you cannot reiuse, 
in consideration of niy weakness, and the posi- 
tion in which we stand to one another, to answer 
me a few questions on this subject.' 
'*What do you wish to ask me?' 
" First — was that ring given to you ?" 
** Well, if you rmll have it, Ada, it was ; but 
I warn you that you will gain nothing by per- 
sisting in catechising me upon this point. You 
will have to rest satisfied with very little Infor- 
mation about it, for I have very little to give. 
I never wanted the ring, and I was a great 
fool not to throw it in the gutter, as I was ad- 
vised to do." 

" Who advised you ?" 

I was regularly " in " for it now, and I did not 
consider my next answer would damage my cause. 
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"The person who gave it me." 

•^ Why did she do so, Gerald T 

" God knows," I said, impatiently. How I 
wished at that moment that the ring, and its 
giver, and everything connected with her, were 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

" Oh ! then it was a present from a woman," 
readily inferred my betrothed. " When did she 
give it you, Gerald ?" 

**I shall not teil you." These words were 
the harshest I had ever used to Ada ; for a 
moment I almost thought she shuddered under 
them; but with the next she appeared more 
resolute than ever. 

" Nor who she was ?" 

" No !" 

** Will you affirm that she was a lady ?" 

" I will affirm nothing. I consider you have 
no right to put these questions to me." 

" At least, teil me that she was respectable !" 

I was silent. In the interval of onr great 
emotions I could hear Ada's quick breathing, 
and the beating of my own heart ; and when 
she again spoke I thought her voice was 
altered. She swallowed once or twice as if 
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her throat was dry ; and then she said rather 
slowly — 

" Gerald ! say it was not last night : I will be 
quite satisfied if you will only say it was not 
last night !" 

Still I answered nothing; I had nothing to 
answer. Her next words came almost in a voice 
of entreaty — 

"Not when you had just parted with me, 
Gerald ! when I had just promised to become 
your wife !" 

" If you think I have broken our condition, 
Ada, you are mistaken," I said, taking heart to 
address her. A gleam of pleasure lighted up 
her countenance. 

" Then you did not receive this ring yester- 
day," she exclaimed, almost confidently. But 
my resumed silence scared the hope away as 
soon as it had arisen. Yet she seemed 
tö grasp at any chance, however unreasonable, 
and said rapidly, " It was one of your sisters 
gave it you, Gerald, was it not ? and you are 
concealing the fact, just to frighten me ! Ah ! 
what a fool I am to be so easily alarmed. You 
take advantage of my weakness. Or did you 
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buy it second-hand " (forgetting my avowal that 
it was a present). ** I believe that is it, after 
all ; and you meant to give it to me, and are 
ashamed to own that it did not come from 
Howell and James'. If it is only that, you 
know how pleased I should be to wear it, initials 
and all. A. ^E'.," she continued, and then, with 
a sudden thought, she blushed rosy red. *^ You 
have not anticipated my name, Gerald, have 
you T 

She looked me füll in the face as she spoke ; 
and I would have given worlds to be able 
naturally to seize the happy idea which she had 
started, and declare that A. E. stood fbr the 
name which should be hers; but I could not. 
The transient hope faded from her eyes as they 
met mine ; the old softness, which the notion 
had revived, was replaced by a look of Indigna- 
tion ; and she exclaimed contemptuously — 

" You have not broken our condition, Gerald ? 
and yet you cannot deny that this bauble was 
given you yesterday by a woman for whose 
character you will not vouch. What do you 
expect me to think of you ? what do you expect 
me to do ? Can you suppose that under such 
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circumstances I shall consider myself bound to 
hold to the promise I gave you last night ? that 
I will consent to become your wife whilst you 
have secret transactions with other women, of 
which you cannot, or will not, give me the least 
account ? Do you even think that I will remain 
engaged to you when you break, without scruple, 
the only condition upon which I agreed to be- 
come so ? No ! it is impossible ! I have for- 
given you once, but I cannot do so again; 
no woman would stand this from any man, un- 
less she was actually in his power, and I will 
not stand it from you." 

Her eyes and cheeks were flaming ; and she 
turned away from me as though the business 
was settled there and then. I perceived that 
she was terribly agitated, and I feit I was in a 
predicament, from which, as yet, I foresaw no 
escape. How bitterly I regretted that I had 
been suflSciently rash to give so binding and 
complete a promise of secrecy to Mrs. Rivers, 
that I was altogether prevented from exculpating 
myself from the charge laid against me, except 
by a flat denial of any dereliction from duty, 
which, whilst I could not refute the minor accu- 
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MatunOf was jc€ no aTauL Feding tliat, ander 
diese drannstances, to say aoytfaiiig more apon 
the topic immediately under discossioo was to 
make a bad matter worse, I took another stand, 
and attempted, not to defend the impatation, 
bat tbe idea that it was indeftaisible. 

^* Yoa have omdemned me withoat evidenee," 
I Said, in a tone almost as haughty and offended 
as her own, ^^ and onfortunately I am not in a 
Position, owing to a promise of confidence, to 
dear myself from your onjust aceusations. 
Bat sopposing the worst, Ada, is it possible that 
you would cast me off entirely for one iklse step ?" 

**Not one," she answered, quickly. **Re- 
member the dinner at Bichmond." 

'* I have not forgotten it,** I said, sarcastically ; 
^^ it was a weighty sin, I allow, almost as bad as 
that of which your fancy now accuses me ; but 
you are as unreasonable as the generality of 
your sex. You can make no distinction between 
Vinßdelite du corps and rinßdelite du coßur ; and 
if the man who has swom allegiance to you 
breaks but one letter of the law, he is guilty of 
all. You showed your love of tyranny at the 
outset by exaeting so absurd a promise from me ; 
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and my fault lay in being so fbolish as to sub- 
scribe my name to such for the sake of any 
woman. Had I acted as I should have done, 
and told you plainly that if you would not have 
a husband capable of judging for himself, you 
might have none at al], things would have turned 
out very difFerently/' 

" That is right," she returned, fiercely, ** you 
have injured me by the act, insult me by the 
inference. I took you for what you are, Gerald, 
a man with his heart wrapt up in the world; 
and I knew that if your affection for myself was 
not strong enough to wean you from it as a 
lover, it would never do so as a husband. The 
sequel has proved whether my fears were ill- 
founded. You choose to go your own way; 
to associate with your own friends ; to act in 
direet Opposition to my wishes ; and then stoop 
to deception to hide your doings from me/* 

Here I looked at her inquiringly. 

** What did you say/* she continued, answering 
my look, ** when I asked you if you went any- 
where last night after leaving me ?" 

"I did not deceive you, Ada; I only 
Said " 
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" Oh ! don't speak to nie," she went on, in a 
tone of contempt ; *' if you did not teil a direct 
falsehood, you did so by implication ; and you 
know it. Had it not been for the unintentional 
presence of that ring, I should never have heard 
anything upon the subject." 

She was right : and I bit my lip, and looked 
out of the Window. 

" Gerald ! I would bear this behaviour from 
no man ; I retract my promise to be your wife. 
You are free from this hour to go where you 
list.and associate with whom you will !" 

Notwithstanding what had gone before, this 
summary dismissal startled rae ; but I saw that, 
whether under the influence of passion or not, 
Ada Penryhn was determined, and my own 
blood rose in consequence. 

"I accept your offer/' I replied, '* and thank 
you for my release ; you exercise your authority 
so briskly as a mistress, that I should have had 
sundry fears for your subjection as a wife." 

" No more than myself for your fidelity as a 
husband, or forbearance as a ruler. If you can 
speak tö me in this maiiner when you possess 
no right to do so, what might I not have 
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expected had I been simple enough to vow Sub- 
mission to you ? A bad servant seldom makes 
a good master." 

" You are pleased to be complimentary, Mrs. 
Penryhn, but there is a reverse to your maxim^ 
a bad master would hardly make a good servant." 

" J7 y a des reproches qui louent et des louanges 
qui m^disentj** she replied, ** and I never wish 
to hear either the one or the other fipom you 
again." 

^^ I have no intention of giving you the oppor- 
tunity," I Said angrily as I approached the door. 
** I am leaving you to the freedom which you 
covet." 

" It is all that I desire," she answered in the 
same tone and without even tuming her head to 
look at me. 

Yet in the midst of my passion, my heart- 
strings were stretched to their uttermost, and I 
could not go without a final effort to come to an 
explanation with her. 

" Ada, you know that you are wrong ! you 
know that you will regret the step you are 
taking I If I leave this house as I am now, it will 
be, never to return !'* 

VOL. in. c 
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A slight shiver passed over her frame^ but 
her eyes met mine, resolute as before. 

" Will you then give ine a füll explanation of 
the means by which you became possessed 6f 
thatring?" 

" I caunot," I commenced 

" Then / cannot," she exclaimed, raising her 
voice, " and I will not ; you shall find that there 
is at least one woman m the world who can 
keep to what she has said ; who requires * an eye 
for an eye ' and a ^ tooth for a tooth.' " 

Her words were bitter, but I heard no more, 
for I rushed from the room, slamming the door 
after me, and found my way into the street, 
blindly. I had disraissed ray own cab, but I 
hailed the first that passed, and ordered the 
driver to take me to Brook Street, My nüiost 
prominent feelings were those of rage and in- 
dignation at what appeared to me so unjust a 
dismissal ; and if, even at that early stage of my 
loneliness, an under current of sickly despair for 
so complete a shattering of my hopes made itself 
known, my passion got the better of it and 
trampled it down, Arrived at home, I left the 
cab, and Walking as one in a dream, entered the 
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house which thenceforth would be a place of 
desolation for me. It seeined too soon to make 
any plans, yet my head and my heart were 
burning, and I feit that of all things inaction 
would be the least bearable. I could not stay 
in London ; of that I was determined, neither 
could I go to Grasslands, nor yet to any of my 
friends. Of the Continent I was tired, besides 
it was there we had intended going when — when 
that happened which now would never be, 
Stopping to consider the date of the month put 
a new idea into my mind. It was the second ; 
on the fourth the steamer sailed from South- 
ampton for Madras. I had often wished to 
travel in the East, now Was my opportunity; 
I would go to Alexandria and Cairo, wander 
through Arabia, if I feit so inclined, or penetrate 
to India itself — what was there to prevent me ? 
No horae ties, that was very evident, nor fear of 
injuring my health or myself, for somebody's 
sake — all such puerile reasons were over for me ; 
I had done with them for the first time and the 
last. There was nothing diiatory about my 
character; from a boy T had always been as 
quick to do as to resolve ; and my mind once 
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made up, I rang the bell and greatly astonished 
Saunders by directing him to pack up a port- 
manteau at once^ containing such articles as I 
should need for a few months' sojoum in the 
East. He was too well trained a servant to 
express any surprise at the unexpected Orders, 
but he asked for my directions twice over ; and 
then, ui a discreet manner, whether I wished 
him to accompany me. I replied in the negative : 
I knew I was flying from England that I might 
recover the shock I had received without wit- 
nesses, and I had no intention of admitting so 
able a one as my body servant to my confidence. 

**When shall you start, sir?" was the next 
question which he ventured to put to me. 

" I shall run down to Southampton to-morrow 
morning, and I shall take you with me as far as 
that, in Order to ßee to my luggage. Don't 
burthen me with more than a couple of port- 
manteaux, and put up nothing but the lightest 
clothes. I am going now to Lady Lyndon's ; if 
any one calls, say I shall not be home to-night." 

I knew that I could not leave England with- 
out letting some of my relations know of my 
ruptured engagement and sudden flight It was 
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not a palatable task for me; but stränge to 
say, when I thought the matter over, I feit I could 
break the news more easily to Gertrude than to 
either of my other sisters. Beatrice would have 
wanted to hear too many details, and Emmeline 
would have broken my heart and her own over 
the Story ; but Gertrude would treat the whole 
affiiir in a prosaie, business-like style, which if it 
Said little for her sympathy, was more in aecord- 
ance with my need. So waiting until I knew 
their d inner must be concluded, I gathered up 
all my courage, and presenting myself at the 
Lyndons' house requested to speak to my sister 
alone. I was shown into a breakfast-room, where 
in a few minutes, radiant in silks and jewels, she 
joined me. She looked so bright and sparkling 
and pretty as she entered the apartment, that I 
could not help drawing an involuntary com- 
parison between her and myself, and remember- 
ing, with sharp pain, that at that hour, only the 
day before, some one eise had looked as pretty 

and I had feit as bright — and now 

^*What is it you want, Gerald?" exclaimed 
Gertrude in the coquettish manner which she 
never dropped, even with her brother, '* and why 
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didn^t you go into the dining-room : Horace has 
not left it yet, and his father is here to-night." 

" No, thank you, Gerty, I only came to say 
a few words to yourself. I have some news to 
teil you. I am going to travel in the East for a 
few months, and I start the day after to-morrow." 

She opened her blue eyes very wide and 
laughed, but did not show any other signs of 
astonishment. 

" Rather a sudden determination, isn't it, 
Gerald?" 

" Very much so ; indeed I only made up my 
mind two hours ago. The fact is, Gertrude, my 
engagement with Mrs. Penryhn is broken off." 

My sister started, but the expression which 
flitted over her face on the reception of my in- 
telligence was not one of displeasure. On the 
contrary, she alraost looked relieved. 

" Indeed l well, to teil truth, Gerald, I am 
not very much surprised. Somehow, I have 
never thought it would corae to a marriage. 
How did it happen ?" 

" It signifies little how it happened," I an- 
swered quickly, "the thing is done and irre- 
vocably. All I want of you is to let Beatrice 
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and the rest know of it, for I shall not have time 
to teil them myself before I start." 

" Oh, of course I will; you may depend on 
me. And so it is reaUy offj Gerald ; once and 
for all. I hope you won't be offended with me, 
but upon my word I can't help being rather 
glad to hear it. You might have done so much 
better, you know — and after all, who is Mrs. 
PmryJin ? I allow she is good-looking ; but her 
family is of no consequence ; and with that dis- 
graceful stigma attached to her mother, I think 
there are very few men in your position who 
woüld have engaged themselves to her." 

^^ It is of no use discussing that now,** I said, 
my blood boiling at the aspersions cast upon 
Ada's name. 

" No, you are right, but I can't help saying it ; 
a widow toOy and with an incumbrance into the 
bargain. Oh, Jerry 1 1 was so vexed when I heard 
of it that I could have tom my hair ; I am so 
pleased it has all ended in nothing. I think 
you ought to be very grateful for the escape you 
have had." 

" I have had no escape/' I answered roughly ; 
" I made my choice freely and I have unmade 
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it freely. The reason for the dissolution of my 
engagement is purely distinct from any of the 
reasons which first made me propose to Mrs. 
Penryhn, but it concems her and myself alone ; 
that it is dissolved is all the intelligence you 
need circulate. Good-night and good-bye. I 
must go now, for I have several things to do." 

I rose as I spoke, and took my sister's hand ; 
but she tried to detain me. 

" Oh, don't go yet, Gerald ! Come in and see 
Horace and your micle for a few minutes. 
Come in at least and say good-bye to them," 
but I again refused. 

" No ! don't ask me, Gerty — I am hurried, 

and I am not quite well. Let me go home : 

you can teil them all that is needful, God bless 
you, my dear 1" and I took her in my arms and 
kissed her. She foUowed me into the hall, and 
again stopped me. 

" Shall you not see Beatrice, Jerry ?" 

** No I I told you so before." 

" Nor Emmeline ?" 

" I shall write to Emmeline from Southamp- 
ton." 

Then I feit her light detaining touch upon 
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my Shoulder, and she said dubiously, but as if 
she had just roused to a semi-consciousness of 
the truth — 

** Are you unhappy about this affair» Gerald T 

But Gertrude was not the woman I could 
unburthen my heart to : had she been I should 
not have selected her as the recipient of my 
news. I laughed harshly as I answered — 

" Unhappy — my dear child — what are you 
talking about ? do I look as if I was unhappy ?'' 

" I thought just now," she b^an 

" You thought just wrong," I interposed. 
"Mrs. Penryhn and I are not children r&- 
member ; we know perfectly well what we are 
about, and we have adopted the measures we 
consider best calculated to increase our happiness, 
not decrease it." 

" Ah I that is all right then," replied my 
easily-satisfied sister. " I am very glad of that 
Gerald dear ; good-bye," and the next moment 
I had passed into the night alone. 

I did not take a cab this time, but bent my 
Steps homewards on foot. It was a dark night 
for the season of year ; the cloudy sky seemed 
as though it were füll of rain, and the stars had 
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not yet appeared. As I walked rapidly along 
my sister's careless question recurred to my 
mind, **Are you unhappy about this affair?'* 
At the same moment my eye feil upon the 
diamond horseshoe still glittering upon my band, 
and witb an oatb, for wbicb I trust I was for- 
given, I seized tbe wretched bauble off my finger 
and hurled it far away into tbe garden of a 
Square tbrougb wbicb I was passing. 

I could not see it, but I knew tbat it must 
have fallen tbere, and even in tbe midst of my 
bitter pain I could not belp wondering wbo 
would find it next, and wben — wbetber it would 
be picked up, a rieb treasure by some wondering 
cbild or nursemaid on tbe foUowing day, or 
wbetber tbe coming sbower would drive it be- 
neatb tbe mould, never to be found perbaps 
until it was dug up a few centuries bence — and 
hoarded as a curiosity. 

I could tbink of tbe trumpery ring, and 
speculate on tbe probabilities of its resurreetion ; 
but I bestowed no surmises on tbe likelibood of 
happiness ever retuming to Ada's beart or mine. 
For tbat I was too angry, too proud, and be- 
lieved myself to be too mucb injured. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

It was moming before I reached the house in 
Brook Street : Saunders was sitting up for me, 
although I had given him no Orders to do so. 
This man was not a new servant ; he had Hved 
with my father for several years, and had entered 
my Service on my retum from abroad. He 
sometimes, therefore, took the privilege of a long 
acquaintance to look after me when I did not 
look after myself. As I recrossed the threshold 
I put but two questions to him, " Has any one 
been here ?" and, " Are my things ready ?" to 
both of which he answered in the aflSrmative. 
The portmanteaux were packed and standing in 
the hall ; and Mr. Thomas Logan had inquired 
for me soon after I left the house on the previous 
evening; but Saunders had given him mymessage, 
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with the further information that I was about to 
Start on the foUowing day from Southampton for 
Alexandria. For a moraent this intelligence 
disconcerted me, but not longer ; before the night 
every one would have heard not only of my de- 
parture but its cause ; what could it signify if 
the man who I feit would rejoice most at my 
defeat came to the knowledge of it a few hours 
earlier ? But the idea, added to what I was then 
suffering, cast, I suppose, a sickly expression 
over my countenance, for as I entered the dining* 
room, and Saunders tumed up the gas to aid the 
dim uncertain light which was struggling through 
the shuttered Windows, and the füll glare feil 
on my face, he started and stepped backwards. 

" Are you ill, sir ?" he demanded, surprised 
out of his usual caution. 

" What the devil do you mean ?" I exclaimed 
angrily, scouting sympathy in my pain, and 
annoyed that my appearance should provoke it ; 
" mind your own business, and fet^h me some 
brandy and water, and then I will give you such 
directions as I wish left with the other servants.'' 

He obeyed me, and I drank off a füll tumbler 
of the mixture, which I had better have left alone. 
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as I had already taken more than was good for 
me ; but I feit bot and feverish^ and bad greater 
tbirst than discretion, wbilst tbe brandy gave 
me a strengtb wbicb tbougb fictitious was sorely 
needed for wbat I bad to do. I tben told 
Saunders tbat tbe period of my return bome 
was quite uncertain, but I bad no Intention of 
extending my stay in tbe East beyond a few 
months ; meanwbile, I looked to bim to see tbat 
everytbing in tbe bousebold was conducted pro- 
perly. My directions concluded, I expected tbe 
man to quit tbe room, but be still lingered, un- 
willing, I fancy, to leave myself and tbe brandy 
bottle in sucb close juxtaposition. 

" Tbat is all," I remarked briefly, observing 
bis besitation. 

" Yes, sir, tbank you, and you start, sir ? '' 

" By tbe ten o'clock train, if tbere is sucb 
a one. Look up tbe time-table, Saunders, and 
see. 

" Very good, sir. Tour bedroom is ready 
for you, sir." 

" All rigbt ; you can go now." 

** Yes, sir. Sball I ligbt your bedroom candle, 
sirr 
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Here I disgraced myself by swearing at bis 
importunity, but bis attentions and ill-concealed 
desire to see me safely into bed not only worried 
but incensed me. Bid of bim at last, I applied 
myself afresh to my false strength, and believed, 
under its influenae, tbat I was capable of facing 
tbe worst tbat fate could bring upon me. As 
I bave observed before, rage and indignation 
were tbe prevailing feelings of my mind : it was 
too soon for me to lament tbe untoward circum- 
stances wbicb bad combined to ruin my bopes ; 
I could only tbink of Ada's cruel words, and 
wbilst I tbougbt, condemn ber injustice ; scom 
tbe weakness of ber love ; and smile witb pitying 
contempt upon ber inability to trust. Wbat 
bad I not done for tbis woman ? Wbat would 
I not bave done in order to prove tbe strengtb 
of my own afiection ? 

At ber desire, I bad promised to give up 
all tbe dissipations common to my age and 
sex ; ay ! not only promised but (notwitbstand- 
ing tbe dinner at Riebmond) kept my word 
bonourably. In order to satisfy a woman 's 
puerile jealousy, I bad become tbe wonder and 
laugbing-stock of all tbe men of my acquaint- 
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ance ; but I had kept to my condition bravely, 

nevertheless, and had asked nothing, but her 

love and belief, in retum. I had made her wish 

my law, her fancy my religion, but she had 

requited my devotion by casting me oflF on the 

first opportunity she had found for doing so ; and 

when I considered the event which had given 

that opportunity birth, I became still more ex- 

asperated. To aid the feelings under which I 

laboured, I recalled every circumstance which 

could derogate in my mind from the worth 

of Ada Penryhn as a wife. I thought of the 

indifference she had displayed towards me at 

Freshwave ; of her present regard being but 

secondhand at the best ; of her child, and the 

aversion to his existence which I had never quite 

conquered; and lastly, of her outcast mother 

living mysteriously in the house at the back of 

Park Lane ; and at this juncture, I (or at least 

that semblance of myself which had risen at the 

invocation of the brandy) recklessly laughed 

aloud, and dared to surmise, for the furtherance 

of my content, that as the mother was, so the 

daughter might be, and I was a lucky man to be 

so easily quit of my bargain. In the Same 
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spirit, at the time appointed, I travelled down 
to Southampton, Saunders having found a train 
which tallied with my wishes. Arrived at this 
place, to which I was a perfect stranger, I found 
that the steamer did not start until one o'clock 
the next afternoon, and that I had a long day 
and night to pass through before I could bid 
farewell to the soil which now seemed to burn 
beneath my feet. But I was out of London ; 
that was one comfort, and I seemed to breathe 
more freely at Southampton. As soon as my 
servant had engaged rooms for me at the hotel, 
and made all arrangements relative to my passage 
to Alexandria, I sent him back to town. His 
presence irritated me ; I fancied I read inquiry 
in each look he directed towards me, compassion 
in every word he uttered. Wheu he was gone 
I left the hotel and wandered out into the town 
alone. They say that suicides hunying on with 
deliberate intention to their death can yet, in 
the contemplation of the most trivial circum- 
stances which Surround them, lose momentary 
consciousness of the awful fate that awaits 
them. Just so I remember putting away my 
trouble as it were by main force, whilst I com- 
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pelled myself to note the things which I en- 
countered during that solitary walk. 

I sauntered down, the High Street, observing 
how second-rate were the shops with which it 
was lined, and the people who stared into their 
Windows ; how very dirty the alleys which in- 
tersected it ; and how many fishraongers it con- 
tamed. I even stopped at one of the latter, and 
asking the price of sorae fine red prawns displayed 
upon his slab, decided that they were to be pur- 
chased cheaper in London than in Southampton. 

I stood for more than ten minutes opposite a 
wonderful clock in the front of a town hall, or a 
church, or some other public building, and which, 
on striking the hour, played a tune, whilst little 
figures moved about and Struck the air in a 
vague way with hammers. I think I understood 
all about it at the time, but my mind was too 
confused to remember it distinctly afterwards. 
I know that the sun was very hot and glaring^ 
and that its heat warned me, what with my 
fatigue and want of sleep, to seek aome shelter 
from it ; still I went on, caring nothing whither, 
so that I kept moving and had no time for 
thought. At the entrance of one of the alleys 

VGL III. D 
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before alluded to, a waving black flag excited 
my curiosity, and I ' walked down to see if I 
could discover the reason. One or two dirty 
faces peered at me from the doors and Windows ; 
and I fancied they expressed surprise, but still I 
picked ray way over the rounded stones and 
the filthy gutters, which the drains from all 
the houses would not permit, even in the height 
of Summer, to be dry. Presently a won)an 
ollowed and accosted me. 
f " Please, sir," she commenced. 

I thought she asked alms, and roughly told 
her to go about her business. 

" Please, sir, you shouldn't come down here, 
didn't you see the black flag a-flying ? but may- 
be you're a stranger in these parts." 

*' What does the flag mean ?" 1 asked, care- 
lessly. 

*' Bless you, sir, it's the small-pox ; it's all 
over the place just now, and we have it fearful 
down this street. Get ye out of it, sir, for the 
love of God." 

I threw the woman some money in return for 
her information, but I moved none the faster for 
its reception. What was the small-pox to me 
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or any danger ? If it despatched me, so much 
the better. I believe I even lingered about the 
infected spot, fancying what they would all 
think in London if I took it and died like a dog 
down in that hole alone. When at last, fairiy 
beaten by my fatigue, I returned to the hotel, I 
was told that two gentlemen were waiting to see 
me. This was what I had dreaded : this was 
what had driven me to walk about until I nearly 
dropped : the fear of sorae of my friends follow- 
ing me with the intention of dissuading me from 
my purpose. I went up to my room determined 
to resist all such interference ; and entered it 
heated with liquor, and in a spirit of Opposition 
which the sight of the cheery and well-known 
faces of George and Jack Lascelles had no powtr 
to mitigate. 

'^ Why are you come?" I said, almost rudely, 
as I encountered them. 

**To look after you, old boy, of course," 
replied George, whilst Jack took my band and 
pressed it; "Gertrude told us of your sudden 
determination to leave England, but we could 
hardly believe it until we called in Brook 
Street and found it was correct. Come, Jerry, 
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you'll give up this trip to Egypt, won't you, or, 
at all events, defer it until next month ; it has 
been too hastily arranged to turn out well, and 
it will be best postponed if only to save the 
afFairs of yourself and another person from 
becoming public scandal. We are awfullysorry 
for you, old fellow." 

But I was in no fit State to reeeive their 
syrapathy — in no mood to accept it. 

^*And what the deuce is the good of your 
being sorry ?" I exclaimed, " it's more than I am 
for myself. As for persuading me not to go 
to Alexandria, you ve wasted your time, and 
altogether mistaken your man. I do not know 
what you mean by public scandal, having done 
nothing to incur it, but if I had, it would make 
no difference in my plans. My passage is taken 
to Egypt, and I start to-morrow." 

'* But why such hurry," argued my cousin, 
"* if your feelings are not concerned in the 
matter ? I was going to suggest that with a 
little patience, things might be set right again 

between yourself and Ada Penryhn, but " 

"Be kind enough to keep your suggestions to 
yourself, George ; 1 do not need them." 
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** I made it with the best intentions," he 
answered carelessly. 

" D — n your best intentions," I replied. The 
mention of her iiame, and from the ups of 
another man, had almost maddened me. 

** Now, Jerry," said Jack, coaxingly, 
*'you'll come back with us to town to-night, 
and we'U all go to.Scotland and have a month's 
grouse-shooting, and then you shall go where 
you please." 

But the proposal, however kindly meant, by 
recalling a certain engagement which I bad made 
for the same purpose with Colonel Rivers, only 
nettled instead of soothing me. 

** Am I not my own master," I exclaimed, 
'^that I am to submit to be told that I shall go 
here and go there without the least reference to 
my inclinations ? I have declared to you already 
my Intention to leave England ; thatis sufficient." 

Here George, who was doubtless hurt by the 
manner in which I had addressed them both, 
turned onhis heel and was about to leave the room. 

** Come, Jack," he said, abruptly, " since 
Estcourt considers our presence unwelcome, I 
thiuk we had better go." 
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'*0h, nonsense, George," replied my younger 
Cousin, "don't take ofFence at nothing. Jerry 
is a little out of sorts, aren't you, old chum ? 
You know better than to be angry with such old 
frlends as w6 are because we want to advise vou 
for the best." 

" If you are really my friends," I said, wildly, 
'' you will leave nie to myself, and not torment 
me with any more persuasions to alter my mind, 
or questions as to the reason of my resolve. My 
engagement is broken ofF, and it is my purpose 
to leave England, that is all that is necessary for 
you to know upon the subject." 

" But may we not speak to you ?" he inquired, 
in a tone of reproach. 

" No, I am not in a fit State to speak to any- 
one ; I would rather be alone. I should quairrel 
with my own father were he to come back to me 
to-day." 

"^nd has it really cut you up like this, 
Jerry ?" said Jack, with sorrowful interest. 
^* Why,no woman in theworld is worth so much 
fretting about, let alone the daughter of a 
divorcSey 

As the words of depreciation left his lips I 
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Sprung to my feet, and, in my senseless rage, 
had nearly Struck him. 

Thank God that I did not ! 

"How dare you mention her to me?" I 
exclaimed, white with passion ; " you force 
yourself into my presence when I teil you I 
wish to be alone, and then you insult me into the 
bargain." 

I glared at him for a moment quite mastereil 
by my infirmity, and then I sunk into a chair 
and buried my face in my hands, but not before 
I had seen George Lascelles lay his band upon 
bis brother's arm as if to lead him away. 

As for me, I was miserable. The eyes which 
had met mine were still the same frank eyes 
which from my childhood upwards had never 
failed to look at me with aflfection, and I could 
have cursed myself for having spoken to him as 
I did. But I never moved, and they left the 
room M'ithout answering me. I heard their 
feet descend the hotel stairs and sound upon 
the pavement outside, but not a word appeared 
to pass between them. When half an hour and 
more had elapsed, and I feit there was no chance 
of their returning, I sprung up from the position 
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I had hitherto maintainTed and rurg the bell 
violently. 

" Bring me brandy and water," I said to the 
waiter who answered niy appeal. The man 
stared at me as I spoke, and whilst he had gone 
to execute the order, I turned and surveyed 
myself in the looking-glass. No wonder that he 
stared. My face was ashen pale ; nothing about 
me seemed alive except my eyes, and my hair 
was in the greatest disorder. I remembered 
then, and not before, that I had paid no atten- 
tion, to my tollet that day. It mattered little, 
however; I was alone and likely now, thank 
Heaven, to be left so. When the waiter returned 
with the brandy and water he brought me a note 
which had just arrived, he said, by a porter from 
the railway Station. I knew the writing at once ; 
it was that of Jack Lascelles, and the Contents» 
scribbled in pencil, were brief and easily 
mastered. 

" Dear Jerry, 

"I'm writing from the Station. You must 
be aware I never intended to wound you by what 
I said, but Gerty told us that you had broken 
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off your engagement yourself, and were rather 

thankfiil for the release. I shall not think twice 

of what you said to me. I know you didn't 

mean it. I should stay over the night and see 

you ofl^ but I made so sure you would be open 

to persuasion that I procured no leave. Good- 

bye, old fellow. Bon voyage. 

'* Yours, 

" J. L." 

These were his words, or to this effect, for I 
experienced such pain in their reception that as 
soon as I had perused theni I tore the paper 
across and cast the fragments out of my sight. 
There was no mention of his brother in the note, 
and L was not surprised at it. I could iraagine 
George's haughty refusal to send me any mes- 
sage, and I knew that my conduct had deserved 
worse at his hands. I could not deceive myself ; 
I recalled their many former kindnesses to me ; 
their uniform forbearance ; and was compelled to 
have frequent recourse to my Dutch courage to 
prevent tears rising at the recollection of the 
interview which had just passed between us. 

It was now evening : the intens© heat of the 
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day had subsided. The breeze which gently 
lifted the blind froin the open window, albeit it 
blew froin over a sea of mud, was refreshing ; 
«nd the waiter agaiu appeared to ask when I 
would have my dinner. At first, with an ex- 
pression of impatience at the demand, I refused 
to take any; but, noticing the inan's renewed 
look of amazement, I remembered that I was in 
a hotel, and gave a random order for anything 
they had in the house, at any time, which, in the 
' course of half an hour, produced a very creditable 
repast for one. I sat down to it as a matter of 
course ; but I had fasted too long and drunk too 
much to have any appetite, and the dishes were 
cleared away in much the same condition as they 
had been placed on the table, whilst I leaned my 
head upon my band, and stared moodily at the 
scenes which were passing in the street below. 
Left to myself again, I remembered my promise 
to write to Emmeline from Southampton, and, 
procuring my desk, set myself to the task of 
fulfilment. But, with the paper before me and 
my pen in my band, I did not know what to say 
to her. I would not throw the blame of our 
severed engagement upon Ada Penryhn, neither 
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had I any excuse to ofFer for the share I had 
taken in its dissolution. 1 feit it was a subject 
impossible to write about ; Emmeline would be 
certain to hear of it froin her sisters. She might 
place what construction she chose upon my 
conduct, for I saw no chance of ray ever being 
able to give her a satisfactory explanation of it. 
Meanwhile, what could I teil her, except that I 
was wretched ? As I thought thus, the hotel 
was alive with sounds of mirth and business. 
The weather being so warm every window and 
door was thrown wide open, and the various 
Orders, demands, and inquiries issued by the 
passengers who had arrived by the last mail, and 
the passengers who were to, start by the present 
one, were more easily overheard than executed. 
Here was an irascible old Anglo-Indian, just 
returned to hisnativeconntry, who stalked about 
the landings and corridors in a helmet-shaped hat, 
made of white pith and adorned with numerous 
folds of muslin, and seemed to iniagine that the 
hotel and all its waiters belonged to himself by 
the way in which he swore at them. 

" D — n it, sir," I heard him splutter, as I sat 
alone in the fast-falling dusk, *'if Ihave asked 
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for brandy pawnee once I have asked for it a 
dozen times. This is not the kind of treatmeut 
we put up with in Calcutta, sir. If a club 
waiter doesn't execute an order as soon as it is 
del'vered, we dismiss him, sir. Here! hi!" (to 
a passing waiter) ^^ brandy pawnee lao — jaldi. 
D — n it, the ' soors ' don't seein to understand 
piain English." 

Then I heard the ladies who were to start 
on the morrow making their arrangements for 
the night, and confiding their little difficulties 
to sympathetic chambermaids upon the landings, 
until they were scared back into their private 
apartments by the ascent of the staircase being 
made by some half-dozeu young fellows füll of 
raerriment, by whora going out to India appeared 
to be regarded rather as a '' lark " than otherwise. 
Indeed, all over the house there was more fun 
and noise apparent than niourning. Everybody 
seemed to have some friends going with him 
except myself : everybody at least had some 
friends to see him off or to keep up his spirits to 
the last. The room which I occupied was on 
the second floor, and a verandah in front of the 
window ran the length of the hotel. As I still 
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sat over my writing-desk, although it was now 
too dark to do any thing without candles, a couple 
emerged from the apartraent next my own, and 
stood in the balcony together, looking down upon 
the Street. I could not see their figures, but I 
knew from their voices that they were man and 
woman. He was the first to speak — 

"You must take a good look at English 
ground, dear Amy, for it may be many years 
before you see it again." 

*' I know that," she said, and I fancied she 
was leaning on him as she spoke ; " but, Hugh, 
we go togethery 

He did not answer her, and in the silence 
that succeeded I pictured them pressed against 
each other's hearts, and too content for words. 
I could not bear it ; I had been suflfering the 
greatest depression since my cousins had left 
me. Now my arms sunk down upon the desk 
before me, and I buried my face in their shelter. 
What had I done that I should feel so deso- 
late, so miserable, whilst others had Company, 
friendship, and love wherewith to solace them- 
selves ? Theöfe were all leaving their native land 
from sheer necessity, to foUow a profession, or 
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procure a livelihood, and yet could smile, put 
a brave face upon the inevitable, and look for- 
ward cheerfuUy to the hope of return ; whilst I, 
who had fortune sufficient for niy need, was 
flying from England, alone and wretched, in the 
attempt to stifle a feeling which I should have 
been too proud to entertain, regret for the loss 
of a woman who could disencumber herseif of me 
as of cast-off raiment. And under the influence 
of such a feeling I had quarrelled with my best 
friends, men who were worth a dozen women 
in the stren^th and fidelity of their attachment. 
Why had I been such a fool as not to perceive 
it before ? I had ofFended them, and they had 
justly left me a prey to myself, and to that 
heaviness of spirits which is commonly known 
as the " horrors." They were on me now in 
füll force, weighing me down to the very earth, 
so that had I dared I would have cut my throat 
to escape from them. 

What I had expected I hardly know; 
whether I had hoped that Ada might relent in 
time to prevent my departure, or that my 
Cousins might return to bear me Company, or to 
take me by force to London, it is impossible for 
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me to say ; but I remeinber as I sat there, that 
dread despondency crept over me niore and 
more, until I alir.ost feit that I could kneel to 
any one who would promise to stay by ine, and not 
to leave me alone with that terrible leaden weight 
dragging my soul down into an earthly hell. 

Dimly as they are pictured forth, niost people 
\¥ill understand my feelings, for there are few 
who, at some period or other of their lives, have 
not experienced the same, though perhaps in 
slighter measure. At last I could stand them 
no longer ; I believed that I was going mad ; 
I left my position with an oath, and applied 
myself afresh to the fatal brandy. A reaction 
set in : why should I play the woman when the 
means of forgetfulness stood close to my elbow ? 
I had never drunk, but that was no reason why 
I shouid not do so now. Hitherto I had 
had no need ; but few would deny that, under 
present circumstances, the waters of Lethe were 
slightly desirable. Was there any law by which, 
when a man could obtain relief from suflFering, 
he was bidden to dash the medicine from his 
Ups ? No ! 

A bas la melancholie I Vive Veau de vie I 
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I was at the height of the fierce interval 
which foUowed this determinatioii, when the 
waiter, Coming in to light the gas, brought the 
information that a lady requested to see nie. 
I was by that time in no condition to speculate on 
the identity of my visitor. A confused notion 
of Emmeline flitted through my brain, but ray 
principal idea was tha tthe presence of any friend 
would be acceptable to me. 

"Lady wants to see me!" I replied, with 
thickened utterance to the waiter's intelligence. 
" Show her up, of course — it's only my mother." 

The man smiled incredulously as he received 
my explanation, but he left the room, and 
returning in a few seconds again, threw open 
the door, and admitted — Julia Sherman. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Althoügh my faculties were considerably 
duUed from the eflPects of my copious libations, 
they were not so obscured as to leave me in any 
doubt of who it was that stood before me. I 
recognized her at once, and notwithstanding my 
longing for companionship, with more surprise 
than pleasure. 

"Julia," I exclaimed, "what brings you 
here ? you are the last person on earth I should 
have thought of seeing." 

The waiter had left us again by this time yet 
she still lingered on the threshold as if uncertain 
what reception I might accord her. She looked 
very pretty as she stood there, robed in some 
diaphanous material suitable to the season, with 
a fragile erection of tuUe and artificial flowers 

VOL. III. E 
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coveriiig her flaxen hair, and her large blue eyes 
swimming in something very like tears, 

" I have followed you," she said, timidly. " I 
heard that you were about to leave England, 
and I wished to say good-bye to you before 
you went." 

" And from whom could you have heard it, 
Julia r 

" I called in Brook Street this mofning, (don't 

be angry, Gerald ; I call there sometimes just 

to learn if you are well !), and the servants told 

me of your intention. But it is not true, is it?" 

" What is not true ?" 

'^ That you are going to Egypt — and by your- 
self?" 

"It can make no difference to you, Julia, 
either way. If I died to-morrow you are pro- 
vided for." 

''How often am I to say that it is not the 
raoney, but yourself I care for," she replied. 
" You are going away from England unhappy 
and alone, without a friend to comfort you, or 
to nurse you should you fall ill, and then you 
say it can make no difference to me. You are 
cruel, Gerald!" 
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She had advanced into the room by this 
time, and taken up a position by my side. 

"No more it will," I answered fiercely. 
''You do not really love me, Julia — no one 
does ! I am down in my luck just now ; the 
friends I valued most have forsaken me ; and I 
am prepared to meet the worst that fate can 
send." 

" You never valued me," she said, demurely, 
"yet I am here. I would not desert you, 
Gerald, come what might. Let me go with 
you to Egypt ! If I cannot comfort I may 
be of use should anything häppen to you in that 
dreadful country. Think what it would be 
in any emergency to find yourself quite alone, 
without a face near you to which you have been 
accustomed. Take me with you ; I have been 
miserable since we parted ; but I have not dared 
to teil you of it until I heard that you were so 
yourself" 

She looked so pretty as she pleaded thus, and 
appeared so much in earnest, that, unable as I 
was to judge betw.ixt right and wrong, her words 
began to assume a subtle influence over my mind, 
and instead of answering her at once in the 
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negative, I commenced to argue with my inclina- 
tions. The half-inebriated State to which I had 
reduced myself disturbed my imagination, and 
left me totally unfit to reason : everybody, at 
that moment, appeared to be in the wrong but 
Julia Sherman; everybody had misjudged and 
abandoned me except herseif; she was the only 
creature in the world who clung to me whom 
the World had abandoned ; the only one who 
loved and trusted through evil report and good. 
In the fever and distress of my mind, virtue 
changed places with vice, sense with foUy, duty 
with caprice, and to tum the Scale of my 
wavering heart, the demon of revenge took 
possession of it, and prompted me to evil. 
For whom had I cast ofF the woman before 
me ? For whom had I broken off all intimacy 
with her, never giving her feelings in the 
matter a single thought ; but for one who had 
cast me off in my turn, and for less occasion ? 
Retribution had truly overtaken me now, yet 
should I refuse the slight consolation offered by 
the knowledge of a single heart's fidelity, for 
the sake of one who would not believe in virtue 
even when I practised it ?" 
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"Come with me, if you choose," I exclaiined, 
in my blind delirium ; " what is there now to 
prevent you ? Am I to remain desolate because 
a woraan's cowardly love has no ability to trust 
me — to pine away in solitude for no fault of 
my ov^n, whilst she perhaps will cocsole herseif 
with lovers by the dozen? It is beneath me. 
Since she has chosen to dismiss me as if I 
were a servant, she shall at least see that 
others are ready to fill the place which she 
despises. Come on, Julia; we will cast our 
lots once more together ; and my curse be upon 
the head of those who have brought the fate 
upon US." 

I spoke wildly, but my words were registered. 
I had brought my fate upon myself^ and my 
curse feil on my own head. 

Nothing more of importance occurred until 
we embarked on board the steamer. Worn out 
by the fatigue and emotion I had experienced, I 
feil fast asleep upon the sofa in the sitting-room, 
leaving Julia Sherman to make all the arrange- 
ments necessary for her own passage. When I 
awoke on the foUowing day my brief excitement 
had passed, but had been replaced by a suUen 
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resolve to perform what I had promised, 
although I was fiiUy conscious of the folly 
of which I had been guilty in placing myself 
once more in that thraldom from which it 
had already cost me so much to get free. 

I did one thing which gave me satdsfaction 
before I left England. I sat down and penned 
a letter to my cousins, the Lascelles', in which I 
apologised for my conduct of the day before, 
and entreated them to attribute it to the amount 
of liquor I had imbibed, and the irritable con- 
dition to which it had reduced me. I did not 
say a word about Julia Sherman, or allude to 
the trouble which was driving me from home ; 
but I prophesied a speedy return, and begged 
them not to permit my recent behaviour to 
make any difference in the cordiality of our next 
nieeting. 

At one o'clock the steamer started. As we 
were paddling slowly past the quay at South- 
ampton,' and I loitered by the aide of the vessel, 
curiously observing the crowd of people we were 
leaving behind us, with their eager faces pressed 
forward to gain a last look at their friends, I 
suddeuly caught sight of Thomas Logan. I 
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could not be mistaken, for bis freckled coun- 
tenance, sinister glance, and red hair bore 
no parallel in the world for me ; and I turned 
away from the contemplation of them with a 
shudder for whicb I afterwards reproached 
myself. He might have come down with the 
single-hearted intention of bidding me farewell, 
though a little too late ; yet bis face had ap- 
peared to wear a look of triumph, and I con- 
sidered bis presence at my departure was an 
omen of ill for my return. 

The short voyage passed as slowly to me as 
anytbing eise would have done in the State of 
mind under whicb I laboured. With the ex- 
ception of the little Variation caused by a few 
bours' stay at Gibraltar and Malta, there was no 
break to the monotony of smoking in suUen soli- 
tude and striving to pierce the dark clouds whicb 
enveloped my future. I supposed that in due 
course of time I sbould return to England and 
take up the duties of life where I had dropped 
them ; but I could not see that it would make 
much diflFerence to any one wbetber I did so or 
not. I might live to old age, win a name for 
myself, even marry and bring up children, but 
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for all that, heiiceforward I should be a unit on 
the face of the earth. I believed that, few as my 
years were, I had already lived out my life, and 
my heart within me was desolate. 

Whilst on board I saw very little of Julia 
Sherman. Our cabins were at diflFerent ends of 
the vessel, and I was particular never to let any 
but the most ordiaary salutation pass between 
US. I had better reasons for adopting this line 
of conduct than the mere fact that I was in- 
different to her presence. There were ladies in 
the steamer, and I had too much respect for 
thera and for myself to be boastful of my 
folly. 

I hoped that, once on shore, they would not 
be sufficiently interested in me to make them- 
selves acquainted with my mode of life. But I 
had miscalculated the curiosity which is en- 
gendered in a small society by a want of occupa- 
tion. Naturally, when we arrived at Alexandria, 
Julia and I disembarked together. I waited 
until all the rest had gone, and managed it as 
quietly as possible, but no amount of caution 
availed to insure secresy. The passengers 
for India had left again by the next day, but a 
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few Europeans remained at Alexandria, and of 
those few, the ladies, with whom 1 had been on 
bowing terms, cut me the next tirae I met them. 
It was Strange that such a trivial circumstance 
should aflfect me, for in general I cared litde for 
public opiuion, but I suppose it was the last 
feather that broke the camel's back, for it made 
me quite reckless. I first vented my indignation 
by upbraiding the unfortunate cause of my 
annoyance, whose patience with me at this 
crisis of my fate should have provoked my 
gratitude instead, and then, in one of those fits 
of childish insanity which occasionally seize on 
disappointed men, I needlessly exposed myself 
to the intemperate climate, and feil a victim to 
fever, four days after I ha4 landed in the 
country. 

The attack was a sharp one, although it did 
not last very long, but it left me prostrated and 
exceedingly weak. When I was sufficiently re- 
covered to recommence taking notice of such 
things as surrounded me, I found that I was 
lying in one of the rooms at the principal hotel, 
which formed part of a Square. The large open 
Windows were shaded by green jalousies, the 
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floor was covered with matting, the bed on 
which I lay was enveloped in net curtains. At 
the casement, peeping furtively through a lath 
of the venetians sat Julia Sherman, pale and 
quiet as a mouse, whilst at the bedside was an 
English doctor who had been called in to attend 
me, and who was counting the pulsations in my 
wrist. 

"What's the matter?" I exclaimed; "have 
I been ill ?" 

''So, so," he replied, soothingly, "you have 
had a slight attack of fever; but you will be 
yourself again in a few days, thanks to the 
attention which has been shown you by this 
lady." 

He then progeeded to teil me that Julia 
had taken no rest since I had been seized; 
that she had nursed me day and night, and 
that if she was not careful she would be ill 
herseif. 

I was too weak during that first interview to 
attach much meaning to his recital; but sub- 
sequently he repeaterl it so often that I should 
have been senseless not to understand hira. 
Every visit he paid me, he spent in dilating on 
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the devotion which this girl had shown during 
my illness ; he believed nothing could exceed it ; 
he even averred that I owed my life to her care, 
until I began to suspect that he admired the 
blue eyes and golden hair himself. 

But his words were not without their effect ; 
I commenced to feel more aflFectionate towards 
Julia than I had ever done before; and the 
giri's behaviour during this period certainly justi- 
fied my gratitude. She nearly wore herseif 
out, as the vainest and most fickle of wonien will 
occasionally do in time of need, in attending to 
my wants ; and when I once more stood upon 
my feet, I was ready to acknowledge that, 
broken down as 1 had been by trouble which 
had made me reckless, I should probably have 
died without her aid. I hrd not been long pro- 
nouneed convalescent befo e I began to inquire 
if no letters had come for me since my arrival in 
Alexandria. The question produced a whole 
bündle of newspapers and letters which had been 
received by the succeeding mail, and reserved, by 
the doctor s order, until I was strong enough to 
be trusted with them. As 1 glanced at their 
superscriptions my heart warmed at the sym- 
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pathy of my friends. I recognised the hand- 
writing of each of my sisters ; of my mother ; of 
Jack Lascelles; and even of uncle Jabez. 
Had my misfortune softened all hearts towards 
me ? I tore open the envelopes with trembling 
eagerness : perhaps I might hear intelligence of 
my love ; perhaps receive the assurance of her 
wish for a reconciliation. But no ! that thought 
was too big for me even then. I turned white 
and faint fit the mere idea, and Julia flew for a 
glass of water. 

" Put by the letters tili to-morrow, Gerald," 
she whispered ; " you are not strong enough." But 
I pushed away the water and set myself again to 
my task. If the efFort killed me, I must learn 
what they all had to say upon the subject. The 
first letter which I perused was from Beatrice. 
It was dated a fortnight afber my departure. 
It was very brief : I give it in füll. 

*'My de AR Gerald, 

" What w? the meaning of the extraordinary 
paragraph which appeared in the' Court Kecord' 
a few days after you left England ? Of course 
you know all about it, or how could it be there ? 



fe 
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but I must confess that your behaviour on the 
subject has been pevfectly unparcdleled^ and that 
it has caused us all the deepest distress. 7/* such 
is the case, why have you concealed it l'rom 
your family? You have greatly disappointed 
me, and I may say the same for Henry. If 
you had no consideration for yourself, you might 
have remembered those with whom you have 
become connected by marriage. I cannot recall 
any circunistance in my life that has so com- 
pletely upset me. What the family will say to 
it I cannot imagine. 

" Your aflfectionate sister, 

" Beatrice Claremont." 

This epistle, with its torrent of dashes and 
accusations, took me so entirely by surprise that 
after reading it several tim€S, I had gained no 
inkling of its meaning. Was it my ruptured 
engagement that had so disappointed my sister ? 
and yet if I remembered rightly she had not 
bestowed a very warm approval on my choice. 
She mentioned the * Court Record ;' a number 
of that paper lay before me ; I concluded it was 
the same, and snatching it up, searched feverishly 
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for the Paragraph in question. At last I hit on 
it amongst the fashionable intelligence — 

" Mr. Gerald Estcourt, son of the late Parton 
Estcourt, M.P., and better known amongst us- 
as the author of two populär novels, left South- 
ampton for Alexandria last Saturday, with the 
intention of coUecting materials for a forth- 
coming work, accompanied, we understand, by 
Mrs. Estcourt." 

As I read the foregoing announcement I 
swore at the folly of the penny-a-liners who liad 
fabricated such trash to fill their columns, but 
I was also ready to smile at the iinportance 
attached to it by my irascible sister. But my 
mood soon changed : Gertrude's letter, which 
proved to be on the same subject, made me cast 
my eye in breathless haste over the contents of 
all the others, when I found each one was set to 
a similar tune. By submitting them to the 
reader my surprise will be better imagined than 
described. 

'' Dear Gerald, 

" I think it was most unkind of you to come 
to Curzon Street as you did that evening, and 
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teU me an absurd fabrication of your having 
broken off your engagement, and make me go 
about spreading the news in the family, when 
you were married all the while. We saw it in 
the shipping intelligence the very next day, and 
of course everybody thought it was Ada Penryhn 
that you had married, until I went and called 
upon her and ascertained the truth. She seemed 
quite as disgusted as we are about it ; she de- 
clined even to discuss the subject with me ; but 
when I told her I thought she had had a very 
fortunate escape, she said she knew that she had. 
Everybody is talking about it in town, and there 
is but one opinion — that you have behaved dis- 
gracefully. And I never can forgive you for not 
having told me of it that night. I'U never re- 
ceive another confidence from you, n&cer^ never. 

" Yours afFectionately, 

" Gertrude Lyndon." 

The next was from my cousin Jack. 

" Dear Jerry, 

"What the deuce is the meaning of *i/r. 
and Mrs. Gerald Estcourt ' being put down in 
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the passengers' list of to-day's * Times ?' Who 
is with you and how could you have been so 
foolish as to let them make such a mistake? 
It's all over the place, and your people are just 
mad about it. I got your letter from South- 
ampton; thanks for it, old fellow — it'U take 
something tougher than a few glasses of brandy 
to part you and me. George sends you all 
kinds of reraembrances. 

" Yours truly, 

"Jack Lascelles." 

" P.S. Do make up a good story to satisfy your 
sisters ; you've got into a nice scrape, my boy, 
1 can teil you." 

Then came that of old uncle Jabez. 

" Dear Nephew, 

" I hear you've broken off your engagement 
with Mrs. Penryhn. I didn't think you were 
such a fbol ; but if the Southampton list of the 
passengers by the ' Sultan ' is correct you're a 
greater one still. WTio is ^Mrs. Estcourt?' 
Write at once, and give such an absurd 
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Statement the lie. I send you the * Times * to 

See for yourself. 

" Yours, 

" Jabez Estcourt." 

The next was from my mother in Paris. 

" My dear Gerald, 

**The inattentionwbich of late yearsyou have 
shown to all my wishes has deterred me hitherto 
from expressing the objections which I enter- 
tained towards your proposed close connection 
with one so given to the world and its pleasures 
as Mrs. Penryhn. In the course of the last 
week, however, I have received intelligence 
through your sister Gertrude of the dissolution 
ofthat engagement, for which I thanked Heaven, 
trusting that you might be guided in your next 
choice to a partner who should indeed be an 
help meet for you. What, then, is this report 
which has reached us even here, that you are 
already married? I could scarcely believe it 
to be the case, until Mons. Le Sage was good 
enough to bring me several English papers con- 
firming the news that you have taken out a wife 
with you to Alexandria. It is perhaps vain for 
vou in. F 
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me to observe here that I think you cerfcainly 
might have had the grace to consult me before 
taking such a step, and that a mother is entitled 
to 80ine consideration on the part of her children ; 
for you have been too long subjected to other 
influences for such words to be of any avail, but 
at least we, that is Lilias and myself (for I pre- 
sume that you have not forgotten that I am 
your mother and she your sister, though your 
behaviour would appear to say so), are justified 
in asking for some little explanation of a rumour 
which has greatly startled us. If it is indeed 
the case that, Without seeking advice, you have 
decided your fate by marriage, I trust that your 
usual rashness and want of discrimination have 
been in this instance overruled for good, and 
that you are blest with a Hannah, a Bachel, or 
a Sarai with whom to pass your life — that the 
unbelieving husband may yet be sanctified by 
the believing wife. With your sister's love, and 
trusting soon to receive from you some more 
explicit account of this palnful matter, 
" Believe me, 

" Your affectionate mother, 

" Mary Estcourt/* 
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The last letter I read was that of Emmeline. 
Two or three tiiues had I taken it up and laid 
it down again, but feit too great a coward to 
peruse it I need not have been afraid — my 
dearest sister never wounded me, unless it was 
unintentionally. 

" Dearest Gerald^ 

" I hardly know how to write to you. Gerty 
told me that you were going to send me a letter 
irom Southampton, but, if sent, it never reached 
. me. Of course I have heard all about yourself 
and Ada. I should have made myself very mise- 
rable over your leaving England so suddenly, 
had I not feit that it must be a far greater blow 
to you than to any of us. Dearest Gerald, how 
did it happen ?. As soon as I heard the news, I 
went up to London for a few days to see if 
I could be of any use to Ada; but although 
she appeared pleased to meet me, I could not 
ascertain what her feelings were on the subjeet. 
She begged me from the first not to mention 
your name; so of course I was tongue-tied, 
and it never passed her Ups. She seemed just 
the same as usual« however, and I cannot help 
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thinking it was her fault more than yours, parti- 

cularly as Thomas Logan seemed to be there con- 

tinually ; and if she grieved your loss very much 

I am sure she could not bear to see him^ whom 

vou so disliked. I canuot understand it at 

all. I have seen of course, in common with 

others, the report going about the papers of your 

marriage. I do not believe it, and laugh at 

Beatrice and Gertrude for doing so. They 

admit that the name may be a mistake, but 

make all kinds of horrible suggestions to which 

I will give no greater credence. I cannot 

believe so badly of my brother. Better that 

you should haVe married however rashly, than 

disgrace yourself and us. God bless you, dearest 

Gerald ! 

" Ever your loving sister, 

" Emmeline Talbot." 

As the paper dropped from my band, my 
face was bathed in a cold Perspiration. It was 
evening : I was sitting at the open wiiidow of my 
bedroom which looked upon the square; the 
green jalousies were drawn up, and I turned my 
weary eyes upon the peaceful scene which it 
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revealed. Here a string of caniels moving their 
sullen faces from side to side, and stretching out 
their long necks as if to attack the passers-by, 
were being slowly marched across the dusty soil, 
the bells which hung about them giving forth a 
dull UDcertain tinkle, in unison with their sham- 
bling gait ; there, an Egyptian lady veiled to the 
eyes, and looking about as animated as a bündle 
of old clothes, was taking her evening ride, sit- 
ting astride upon her mule, which was carefuUy 
led for her by a servant. In the distance, the 
tired donkeys, which had been canying parties 
of Europeans and natives all through the heat and 
bürden of the day, were being driven home at 
last ; whilst the flower-girls with emptied baskets 
sat about on the doorsteps, and laughed and 
chatted together ; and an occasional cheer Coming 
from the far-oS cabarets was the only sound which 
proclaimed that the city was alive. Everything 
looked restful and at peace ; only my heart was 
warring with mankind. I thought of the letters 
which I had just received ; of the newspaper 
paragraphs which had produced them, and won- 
dered how the error could have arisen; wko 
could have put down Julia's name in the list of 
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passengers as that of my wife ? I knew that I 
had not attended to these tbings mysel^ but 
neitber bad tbere been any one to attend to 
tbem for me. Wbo tben bad been sufficiently 
interested to spread tbe report for tbe sake of 
ill-nature (if ill-nature it was) ; wbo bad even been 
aware tbat tbe girl travelled witb me ? 

Yet, putting aside tbe autbor of tbe miscbief 
(and indeed, tbe only cause to wbicb I tben 
attributed it was my own carelessness, by wbicb 
tbe task bad been left perbaps to tbe keeper of 
tbe Soutbampton botel), tbe deed was done; 
wrongfuUy or by mistake tbe report bad gained 
credence amongst my own people^ and I must con- 
tradiet or account for it, one or tbe otber. As I 
pondered over tbis difficulty, I foresaw tbe work it 
would be to disabuse tbe minds of my motber 
and sisters of tbe idea tbey bad conceived ; dirty 
work too, unless I told tbe trutb, wbicb to some 
of tbem I feit would be impossible. Could I, 
I asked myself, deliberately sit down to teil Em- 
meline, after tbe reception of ber affectionate and 
trustful letter, tbat I bad " disgraced myself and 
tbem ;'' tbat tbe '* borrible suggestions " were 
notbing but trutb ; and tbat tbenceforward sbe 
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might believe as badly as she chose of her 
brother ? No ! I could not ; I almost believed 
I would sooner lie. And Ada Fenryhn, could 
I bear that she should hear such a tale of me ; 
that from doubt and distrust I should so quickly 
arrive at the certäinty of her contempt? But 
with that memory there rose another, the tbought 
of him who seemed to be ^^ continually " at her 
house. 

I know it was this thought which determined 
me. I know tbat^ as I sat at the open window, 
breathing the calm evening air, and gazing on 
the placid scenes which passed beneath me, my 
blood was buming with jealous rage and hate, and 
my heart was conteraplating its suicide. Yet I 
Said to myself that I yielded alone to the senti- 
ment expressed in Emmy's letter that I had 
better have married, however rashly, than dis- 
graced myself and them. 

" Julia !" I exclaimed, suddenly, " come here." 

She came directly in the quiet, submissive 
manner she had lately assumed towards me. I 
grasped her by the wrist. 

** Look at me," I said, ** look me füll in the 
face, and teil me as if you were standing before 
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God, if you know of any reason why I should 
not marry you." 

** Marry me," she replied, whilst the blood 
rushing to her cheeks, evinced the emotion she 
feit at the proposal, " marry me ? Gerald, will 
you, really." 

" That is no answer to my question," I said more 
gently, for the girl's evident gratitude recalled a 
certain debt which Ihad lately incurred to her ; *'is 
there any reason why you should not be my wife T 

"None, unless you know of it," she answered, 
with downcast eyes. 

" Then, I'U marry you on the first day that it 
is possible," I exclaimed, " and there's my band 
on it. They thought they had caught me, did 
they? They shall not have the trouble of 
prying into my afiairs for nothing." 

I kept my word : a few days afterwards I made 
Julia Sherman my wife, and the next home- 
ward steamer took the foUowing note to Jack 
Lascelles — 

•^Dear Jack, 

**Thanks to those blabbing papers, it is 
impossible to keep a secret now-a-days. It is 
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true that I am married, and to Miss Sherman. 
We are just going on to Cairo, and I have no 
time for more at present, so you cau disseminate 
this news as you think fit. 

** Yours always, 

'* Gerald Estcourt." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

If it is true that a man never knows bow much 
he can do until he tries, it is equally true that 
he never knows how much he can bear until he 
tries. On receiving the first disappointment of 
my life, I tbought it impossible that my heart 
could ever again feel so much pain. A few 
months afterwards, my father died, and no trouble 
appeared to me so poignant as that occasioned 
by the death of a friend ; and each of these 
earlier losses were mere child's play compared 
to the sharp grief which I experienced in resign- 
ing my hopes of Ada for the second time ; yet 
when I was fully roused to the consciousness of 
the fatal error I had committed in linking my 
lot indissolubly with that of Julia Sherman, I 
believed I had never known what suffering was, 
tili then. 
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Each of tbese former troubles had had its 

• 

po6sible, if not its probable, alleviation ; disap- 
pointed hearts may love again ; there are affec- 
tions deeper than those between father and son, 
and time has proved itself competent to heal 
the worst of breaches as tbe worst of woes ; but 
for my latest folly there was no eure. Like the 
maniac, who, bursting asunder all kindly restramt, 
insists upon cutting bis own throat, though he 
has a vague idea the while that he is committing 
suicide, so I, maddened by rage and jealousy, 
trampied my judgment under foot, tbrust my 
reason out of sight, and orushed every hope of 
happiness, or honour, or respectability that I 
possessed. 

It did not take me long to arrive at this 
knowledge, or rather, I should say, it was not 
long before my pride permitted me to confess 
that it was true. But the deed was done beyond 
reTocation. I had made this girl my unfe; 
endowed her with my father's name ; placed her 
(Ae remembrance was too painful now to pro- 
voke a smile) at the ** head of the family/' 

I owed it to her, to myself, to those who 
might come after us, to make the best of it. 
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Under this conviction I resolved to retum to 
England, from which I had now been three 
months absent I had written to my immediate 
relatives, saying as little as possible about the 
antecedents of my wife, hoping they might 
never discover them, but merely mentioning 
that although not of aristocratic birth, she was a 
lady in appearance and manners, and I trusted 
that for my sake they would receive her kindly, 
It was easier to say this of Julia now than it 
would have been when I first became aequainted 
with her, for she had developed into a very 
graceful woman, and if not accomplished or 
intellectual, was quite capable of maintaining a 
conversation without betraying her humble 
origin, and so far I was thankful that I had been 
preserved against the consequences of my own 
rashness* But other qualities not so desirable 
in my wife had been hatched into life by her 
unexpected marriage. The quiet Submission 
which had had its place in blinding me to the 
disadvantages of marrying Julia Sherman was 
looked for in vain in the behaviour of Mrs. 
Gkrald Estcourt. Once assured of her position, 
nothing could exceed the airs and graces she 
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gave herseif, and the highest-bom lady in the 
land could not have expected more deference or 
been quicker to resent the least want of atten- 
tion, fancied or otherwise. All her shyness 
deserted her; I never saw her eyes swim in 
tears, or her cheek mantle \7ith blushes as they 
had been used to do. If I had occasion to ad- 
minister a reproof, or notice an Omission of duty, 
she received my remarks, not rebelliously, for that 
I would never have allowed, but in silence^ with 
her head slightly thrown back, and a look which 
Said plainly " You may talk as mach as you like, 
but I shall do as I please." Sometimes we had 
a serious dispute, for as I examined her character 
more closely, and with sadder interest, I found 
that she was very light in her behaviour ; and 
actions which I had thought little of before, 
assumed a graver import now ; but although I 
always made her give in to me, our quarreis 
generally ended by my feeling that I was the 
vanquished one. I might und fault with her 
conduct, but I could not force her to change it ; 
the day for threatening was over ; I had elevated 
her to a sure position and put power in her 
hands, and she knew it. I might argue, and 
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wrangle, and object, but she was Mrs. Gerald 
Estcourt, and no words of mine could unmäke 
her. These thoughts bore very heavily upon 
me as we again neared England ; but my great 
anxiety was to see how my wife would be 
received by my friends. We arrived in 
London, without any but my servants having 
had notice of our Coming, and having deposited 
Julia in Brook Street, and ascertained that my 
family had left town, I first went down to 
Monkshood, in Hertfordshire, the country seat 
of my brother-in-law Claremont, in order to 
sound my sister Beatrice on the subject. 

It was now the middle of October, and Monks- 
hood was füll of Company. I arrived there late at 
night, and so much did I dread encountering my 
relations under my newcondition that I slept at the 
Claremont Arms, and sent a note up to Beatrice 
the next morning to ask if I could speak to her. 
The message I received — a verbal one- — was to 
say that Lady Claremont would be at home all 
the morning. This was not encouraging, but 
I was there for an especial purpose, and I 
resolved to carry it through ; with which design 
I walked up to Monkshood about eleven o'clock 
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and ^as shown into my sister s private room. 
She was alone, looking very well, but very 
grave, and tbough she received me kindly, there 
was an air of compassion about her which 
prophesied ill for the issue of my visit. 

^Well, Beatrice," I said, after our first 
greetings were over, "here I am again, you 
see. We arrived in town the day before 
yesterday." 

** Indeed ! Town is very empty just now." 
" Yes ; but I don't know that we shall stay 
there. Is Gerty with the Portsdownes ?" 

" Gertrude and Horace are with us. Have 
you Seen your mother ?" 

^* My mother ! No ; is she in England ?'* 
^^ She and Lilias have been here the last month. 
I thought you would have known pf it. They 
return to Paris shortly, I believe, and Mar- 
guerite goes with them." 

"Why is that?" I demanded; but as I put 
the question my heart suggested the answer. 

" I really cannot teil you," said my sister, 
coldly. ^* 1 conclude mamma has her reasons 
for wishing to remove her from Grasslands." 
I feit that it was of no use beating about the 
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bush any longer, but it was with an eflFort that I 
forced myself to say — 

" I suppose you were all very much surprised, 
Beatrice, to hear of my marriage ?" 

She changed colour directly. 

^' Surprise is no name for what we feit, 
Gerald ; we were horrorstruck." 

" Oh, come," I said, trying to speak easily, 
"it is not so bad as all that, Beatrice. I was 
foolish, I allow, to marry so hastily, but my wife 
is a very charming girl, as you will acknowledge 
when you see her. I might have done worse." 

" I can hardly see how," she replied. 

** Well ; I might have taken an old woman 
for money, or a hideous woman for intellect, 
either of whom I should have been ashamed to 
introduce to you ; as it is " 

" As it is, Gerald," interrupted my sister, 
'* you have married a woman without character, 
of whom you ought to be doubly ashamed. 
You shall never introduce her to me." 

'^ What do you mean ?" I exclaimed. 
" I mean that the person whom you have 
thought fit to make Mrs. Gerald Estcourt, and 
with respect to whom I cannot but say you have 
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behaved veiy ill in attempting to deceive us, is 
the same who formed the topic of a jesting con- 
versation between Gertrude and yourself, in my 
presence, the season before last. I gave you 
my opinion then on the subject ; I warned you 
against entanglement, and entreated you to be 
carefui, but I little thought that my cautions 

would be so cruelly needed " and here my 

sister drew out her pocket handkerchief, and 
applied it to her eyes. 

I saw that the truth was known, and it would 
be useless to attempt further dissiniulation on 
the subject. I decided therefore to appeal to 
my sister's affection to help me out of the scrape 
into which I had fallen. 

" All that you say, dear Beatrice, is unfortu- 
nately true, yet my error lies, not in having 
married Julia riow, but in not having married 
her before. You will not therefore, I trust, 
visit my sin upon her head. There was no 
entanglement or persuasion in the matter; I 
made her my wife of my own free will." 

"More shame to you," said my sister from 
behind her handkerchief. 

" But surely it was the right thing for me to 

VOL. III. a 
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do," I continued ; ** I was the cause of the poor 
girl losing her character, and I am the only 
one who can repair the loss. It is a fault on the 
right side, Beatrice." 

'* You thought a great deal of this when you 
engaged yourself to Ada Penryhn, Gerald." 

The familiär mention of that name Struck 
through me like a dart. How long it seemed 
since I had heard it spokeu ! I trembled with 
eagerness to learn something of her welfare, but 
I dared not trust myself to put a question con- 
cerning it. Yet the mere thought of my lost love 
gave me confidence to open my heart to my sister. 

** Oh, Beatrice !" I exciaimed passionately, 
" you know that I did not; you know that this 
marriage has been born of pique and disappoint- 
ment ; but the thing is done ; I have fixed my 
fate irrevocably, and if my own relations refuse to 
help me in my perplexity I shall go down, doimt^ 
until there is an end of me altogether." And as 
I concluded speaking I covered my face with 
my hands. 

" Poor boy !" she said weeping ; ** poor dear 
boy ! I wish I could do anything for you. I 
wish there was anything to be done.^* 
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The pitying tones of her voice soraewhat re- 
assured me. 

** Come and see Julia, Beatrice," I urged ; 
" receive her kindly for my sake, and others 
will do the same." 

She shook her head. 

" I can*t do that, Gerald !'' 

" Will you not even call oih4ier ?" I asked in 
dismay. 

Beatrice removed her handkerchief from her 
eyes and stared at me. 

" You surely do not expect me to do so ?" 

" Not eojpect you to pay a common civility to 
my vnfe ; to your sisterj Beatrice ?" 

" Stop, Gerald ; don't presume to speak to me 
of her in those terms. She may be your wife ; 
we cannot help that, more's the pity, but you 
will find that none of us will stoop quite so low 
as to acknowledge her as a sister." 

" Good heavens I" I exclaimed, as the thought 
of what their Opposition would prove to both of 
US, flashed across me, "are you women all 
alike ? is there no pity amongst you ? Is Ger- 
trude of the same opinion as yourself?" 

" You shall ask her, Gerald — she is close at 
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band ;" and stepping to the door, Beatrice called 
her sister, who answered the summons in person. 
Gertrude tripped in lightly^ as if nothing was 
the matter^ and kissed me affectionately several 
times. 

*' Well, you horrid creature !" she said on the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, " I have been 
waiting to come in for the last hour. What 
have you been talking about with Beatrice ? I 
declare he looks older, ßee, or browner, or some- 
thing since he went away. You're a nice fellow, 
Master Jerry, to go aud play us such a trick." 

" Don't laugh about it, Gertrude," said 
Beatrice imploringly, " it is no subject for joking ; 
Gerald is angry because I teil hiin that it is 
impossible, in my position, I can notice his wife, 
and he wishes to ascertain your ideas upon the 
same point. You had better teil them to him." 

"As to what?" asked Gertrude elevating her 
eyebrows. 

" As to calling upon Mrs. Estcourt," I 
answered rather haughtily, for the manner of 
their discussion had touched my pride. "Of 
course, as her sister-in-law, it is your part to 
take the initiative in making her acquaintance." 
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" Oh ! / can't do it," said Gertrude hastily, 
with a toss of the head. 

'* Now, my dear sjsters," I said more humbly 
than I feit, for I saw that a great stake was at 
issue, — ** I am very well aware that you have 
good cause to be annoyed at my marriage, but 
Üie point is, that no amount of annoyance can 
undo it. With respect to her birth, I know that 
my wife is not on a level with yourselves, but a 
woman is raised by marriage to her husband's 
Position, and therefore Julia is now as much a 
lady by law, as she is in appearance and manners. 
Setting this, however, on one side, all I ask of 
you is to pay her the common courtesy of a 
morning call. I have no wish to thrust her 
upon you as a companion " (at this juncture I 
perceived my sisters first exchange glances and 
then with elevated heads slightly sniff the 
air), ** but as my wife, I hardly see that you 
can do less ; and were it not that I have some- 
what given society cause for gossip by this* 
marriage, I would not humble myself to ask 
even so much at your hands. When this 
temporary annoyance has blown over, Mrs. 
Gerald Estcourt will probably occupy too good 
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a Position to require the patronage of any 



one." 



I paused for an answer ; Gertrude, never at 
a loss, was quick to fumish it. 

" Well, so far as I am concerned, she must 
rest content witii her * good position,' Gerald, for 
I am sure Horace would never let me call on 
her, even if I wished it. I wonder," she con- 
tinued, giggling, " at your assurance in asking 
such a thing I that Beatrice and / should call 
upon — a — a woman who— — '' 

" Stop, Gertrude !" I exclaimed sternly, " I'U 
thank you to remember that you are speaking 
of my wifer 

She was silent, for I had spoken loudly, but 
Beatrice took up the theme. 

'* If she were a dozen times your wife, Gerald, 
it could never unmake her what she is! You 
have disgraced us and yourself, there is no doubt 
about it; it has been a wretched business 
throughout, and one of which the discussion can 
never be productive of anything but pain." 

" Yes ; and fancy your behaving to Ada 
Penryhn as you did," put in Gertrude, who 
had again found her tongue, " and after all 
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marrying a person whom no one will Visit! I 
little imagined, when I said I was glad your 
engagement was broken off, what would be your 
next Step, — I am sure I wish I had died, — I 
wish we had all been dead before such a thing 
as this had happened to us. And then you 
want to make your sisters talked of by being 
Seen in public with her." 

** Come, come ! we have had enough of this,** 
I replied testily. " You have behaved syste- 
matically throughout. When this woman was 
hving with me unlawfully you treated the matter 
as a careless jest, not worthy of your serious 
consideration ; when I conceived an honourable 
attachment you set your faces against it, and 
tried all you could to dissuade me from the 
contemplation of marriage; and now that I 
have taken a wife, however unadvisedly, and 
inteud, so far as in me lies, to make her a faithful 
husband, you refuse to lend your couiitenance 
to the deed even when your only brother asks 
it as a favour. So be it — my wife will doubt- 
less be able to get on without your powerful 
patronage, but 1 would have you know, that 
whatever she has been, I shall stand by her now, 
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and those for whom she is not good enough, 
raust relinquish the pleasure of my society." 

I had risen from my seat on the commence- 
nient of this address and as I finished it, I left 
the room. Gertrude began to hum an air gaily 
significant of her utter indifference to what I 
Said or thought, but Beatrice followed nie into 
the passage. 

" You will stay with us, Gerald, will you 
not, at least for to-day ? Are we to be utterly 
divided ?" 

When I thought of her resolution, and that 
the reason of it might last all our lives, my heart 
failed, and I was almost ready to accept her 
hospitality. Was I to be cut off from intimacy 
with my nearest relations for ever? But I 
remembered the obligations I had taken on 
mvself and determined to resist all overtures 
which did not extend to my wife. 

" I trust not^ Beatrice ; but I will neither 
eat nor drink in a house where Julia is not 
admitted. I am going back to town now to see 
whether others are as obdurate as yourselves. 
If they prove so^ — why then, I'll defy the world, 
and separate myself from every one of you. 
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You must make what excuses you think fit to 
Claremont and Lyndon; perhaps under the 
circumstances they will understand my repug- 
nance to faciAg a Company of strangers. And 
now, good-bye, and I hope, for both our sakes, 
that you will come to a better mind upon this 
subject," and so saying, I left Monkshood. 

My wife had been perfectly aware of the 
mission on which I had been bound ; but when I 
returned to Brook Street she did not put any 
questions respecting the upshot of my interview 
with my sisters. Probably she took my silence 
as an answer, more probably still her instinct 
had made her anticipate what that answer would 
be. As for myself, I had hardly realised, until 
my sister's piain speaking opened my eyes, the 
dilemma in which I should be placed by a 
marriage with her. I had viewed her as a 
graceful, pretty woman, fit, as far as appearance 
went, to adorn any society ; and little dreamed 
that her antecedents and mine were so widely 
known, or would be so generally remembered. 
Now, I saw that if my relations refused to ac- 
knowledge her, her position would be little better 
than it had been, whilst mine was ruined. I 
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had ascertained my mother s temporary address, 
but I had not the courage to seek a personal 
interview with her. I sat down tiierefore, and 
wrote long letters to her and Emmeline, in which 
I told them of my visit to Monkshood, and that 
I depended upon them not to uphold Beatrice 
and Gertrude in their most uncharitable deter- 
mination : especially I appealed to my mother's 
sense of religion, and begged her to exercise 
all her charity on behalf of my wife, and not to 
visit my evil propensities upon the head of an 
innocent girl, whose worst fault had been loving 
me too much. 

I wrote all this, because I feit that it behoved 
me to make every possible effort to place Julia's 
conduct in the best light with the women of my 
family ; but I believed, as I had ever done when 
in my senses, that there had been less love of me 
than of the position she had obtained, in her 
steady pursuance of myself. My depressioh and 
silence on the subject of my sisters' intentions 
appeared to give her no concem ; she was too 
much elated at retuming to Brook Street in the 
character of my wife, to have leisure to think 
about anything eise, or to care by what conse- 
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quences to ourselves the act might be followed ; 
and it is likely that the idea of being introduced 
to tbem would have been more distressing to her 
than that of being left alone. I envied her stoicism 
as I nervously awaited the answers to my letters, 
hardly liking to stir out of doors until I was able 
to teil my friends that my wife had been re- 
ceived by my family. 

And, meanwhile, the truth which my father 
had striven to jmpress upon me as a child, kept 
ringing in my ears to keep me Company, *' You 
will not be able to afford to commit one action 
that will not bear the light of the world's bull's- 
eye turned upon it. A false step fix)ni you will 
jeopardise the credit of the whole race/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

I HAD hopes, however, of niy piother ; hopes 
that, should justice lead her to blame my conduct 
in the past, it must still force her to confess that, 
whether of free choice or by necessity, I had 
done what was right in marrying the woman 
whom in the eyes of the world I had betrayed. 

But in this supposition I only showed my 
ignorance of the wonderful instability of the prin- 
ciples which Lady Mary professed to hold. Her 
answer arrived only too soon, and was more 
bitter than anything conveyed by the words of 
Beatrice or Gertrude. She wondered at my 
audacity in addressing her on such a subject ; 
averred that she had hurried to England as soon 
as a hint of the scandalous truth had reached 
her with the sole view of siiatching Marguerite 
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from the contamination of a possible association 
with my wife (the last noun being underscored 
raore than once, as if my mother yet doubted 
whether the unfortunate woman could really lay 
claim to that distinctiou) ; and it was hardly 
probable, under such circumstances, that she 
would be willing to receive her at her house ; in 
fact she positively refused to see, or let Julia be 
Seen by herseif or my sisters ; and was so un- 
guarded in what she wrote that I feit, as I 
finished its perusal, that no amount of apologies 
made thereafter could do away with the insult 
conveyed to my wife by the wording of this 
epistle. I had received" it by the early post : 
naturally upset and very much disappointed, not 
only for the present annoyance, but because the 
mother I had loved, and who had seemed to 
love me, appeared to be retreating: each year 
iarther into the past, I wandered out shortly 
after breakfast, and tried to dissipate the un- 
pleasant feelings which possessed me by a brisk 
walk in the Park. Despairing of success, in the 
course of half an hour I returned, aiid going 
straight into the dining-room, was surprised to 
find Thomas Logan seated there in friendly con- 
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verse with my wife. Julia was of rather a lazy 
and untidy disposition : she seldom rose early or 
dressed for breakfast, and on the present occasion 
was in more deshahilUe than usual, being 
attired in a rose-coloured robe-de-chambre, be- 
coming enough, but still a robe-de-chambre, with 
her hair plaited for the purposes of crimping, 
and thrust into a tawdry blue silk and pearl net. 
She wastalking with great aniraation as I entered, 
but my presence appeared to have the effect of 
quieting her, for she dropped her share of the 
conversation, whilst I looked from her to my 
cousin, and from my cousin to her, in silent 
surprise. 

" You should have told Saunders you were 
not ready to receive visitors, Julia," I said, at 
last, in a voiee of displeasure, whilst Thomas 
Logan rose to greet me with a self-confident air 
which further excited my spieen. 

'* Cousins mustn't be reckoned amongst com- 
mon visitors, Estcourt," he exclaimed, as he 
took the band I could not but proffer him. " I 
thought I wouldn*t lose any time in Coming to 
congratulate you upon your marriager 

There was a covert look in bis eyes as he 
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uttered the words ; a mock fervour in bis voice 
which sorely roused my temper, but I swallowed 
niy indignation and paid him back only with a 
glance. I read in the first moment why he had 
come, not to congratulate but to triumph: I 
thought of him admitted to Ada'sdrawing-room, 
firee to go now as he listed, and I with no more 
right to expel him thence : and I would have 
given anything to be able to feil him where he 
stood. He was too prudent, however, to allude 
to forbidden subjects before me ; he confined 
himself to such as were legal but could sting. 

" So Julia teils me you've been to Monkshood," 
he continued ; " I suppose you'll be going there 
t(^ether before the party breaks up. Who do 
you visit first, Estcourt ?** 

** I do not know," I answered shortly ; ** no- 
thing is yet decided." 

" Your mother is looking deucedly well, isn't 

she r 

** I have not yet seen her." 

"You don't mean to say so — why she was 
over at our place yesterday." 

If anything could have astonished me it would 
have been the fact of Lady Mary deigning to 
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visit not only a relation of my father, but the 
one whom she had professed to dislike the most 
of them all, my aunt Anne ; but I was beginning 
to beeome accustomed to surprises at my mother s 
hands ; she was a true weathercock ; and had my 
grand mother lived I should doubtless before 
long have seen Lady Mary installed at Wivers- 
dale, and as much on the side of the Estcourts as 
she had formerly been against them. But I was 
too much wrapt up in my own troubles to have 
Space for wonderment at others' inconsistencies. 

" Was she indeed ? Well ! that proves she 
has a shorter memory than I gave her credit for, 
so perhaps she has already forgotten that I have 
returned to England." 

"I suppose your sister Emmeline is coraing 
up to welcome the bride." 

*' I really don't know, Logan ; I have not as 
yet had time to make myself acquainted with 
the probable movements of my family, but it is 
not unlikely. Meanwhile, I must beg you to 
excuse my wife, for I know she must have a 
great deal of unpacking to do. Julia, you had 
better go to your room, and dress yourself before 
you come down again." 
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I was determined that if he would sit there, 
and cast his taunts in my face, that she should 
not be witness of my discomfiture, neither should 
he treat her with less deference than he should 
have done any lady on whom I had chosen to 
bestow my name. She rose to do my bidding, 
though unwillingly, and shook hands with my 
Cousin. 

" Good-bye, Julia." 

" Good-bye, Tom." 

I feit that I should make myself absurd if I 
resented the farailiarity in public, yet I had 
difficulty in preventing myself doing so. The 
antecedents of my wife rendered it especially 
necessary that she should be reticent and careful 
in her behaviour towards the men who frequented 
the house; but it had grieved me already to 
perceive, that, without restraint, it was not likely 
she would be so. Left alone with me, my cousin 
had no further excuse for staying ; my answers 
to his remarks were brief and indifferent, and 
after a few minutes of awkward converse he 
rose abruptly and took his leave. As the hall- 
door closed behind me, I called the servant 
into the dining-room, and gave him strict orders 

VOL ni. fl 
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never to admit any gentlemen in the mornings 
except they came to see me. 

" You must be aware it is not calling time," I 
concluded ; *' your mistress was not prepared to 
receive visitors." 

*'I knew that, ^ir," replied the man, respect- 
fuUy. '' I told the gentleman you were not at 
home, and that my mistress had not finished 
breakfast ; but Mrs. Estcourt opened the dining- 
room door and called Mr. Logan in." 

Still further put out by this inteliigence I 
sought my wife's dressing-room. 

" How long have you known Logan, Julia ?" 
I demanded abruptly, as I entered. 

She coloured, and became confused, finally 
remarking that she had met him first in my 
Company, which was true. 

" But whilst we were separated — did you see 
anything of him then ?" 

'' Sometimes — once or twice I did." 
I bit my lip, the inteliigence was not pleasant 
to me. I knew what Julia's "once or twice" 

probably meant. 

" Is that the case ? are you telling me the 
truth, Julia ?" I asked, looking her füll in the 
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face, for she had deceived me so often that I 
was generally compelled to be veiy searching in 
my questions if I wished to ascertain the correct- 
ness of her Statements. She could not meet my 
eyes in the present instance, but she continued to 
maintain stoutly that it was the truth. She had 
met him onee or twice since the time she had 
left me. 

" Met him I Then he did not visit you ?" 
" I Said met him, Gerald, didn't I ?" She was 
beating about the bush again. 
" Did he know your address ?" 
" He may have ; I can't be sure." 
"Did he ever call on you at your house, 

Julia r 

j 

Put thus directly she could not avoid the 
question. 

'* I think he did — once or twice." 
" You think he did ; you know he did, Julia : 
why will you attempt to deceive me ?" 
She did not answer, and I continued — 
" I am very sorry to hear it ; he is the last 
person in the world I should wish to feel an 
interest in any woman I liked, or any woman 
I liked to feel an interest in ; and if this was my 
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opinion before our marriage, it is doubly so now. 
I should have cautioned you at any time against 
cultivating his acquaintance, but now I strictly 
forbid it. I was annoyed at hearing him address 
you by your Christian name, and you return the 
compliment ; it is a habit of which you must 
break yourself : it is what no lady does indis- 
criminately, and what I would never sanction in 
my wife except with very near relations. You 
will remember what I say." 

I had tried to speak with mildness, for Julia 
was very quickly raoved to tears ; but I was 
annoyed by her conduct, and still more by her 
duplicity in never giving me a hint of her in- 
tiniacy with my cousin. We had now been 
married for three months ; plenty of time for 
her to teil me all about it, especially as I had 
more than once spoken to her of Tom Logan 
and our early dislike to one another. I was still 
talking quietly to her of my wish, now that we 
had returned to England, that she would abandon 
her dressing-gown at the breakfast-table, and 
drawing the conclusion from her keeping her 
back systematically towards me that she was not 
over pleased at my marital lecture, when a tap 
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on the dressing-room door prefaced the an- 
nouncement that Colonel Talbot was below 
waiting to speak to me. In a moment my 
feelings of uneasy depression vanished. I 
sprang from my seat, cautioning Julia not to 
join US until she was dressed, and ran down- 
stairs to meet my brother-in-law. He was 
Standing in the hall. 

" My dear Talbot," I exclaimed, wringing bis 
band, " how kind this is of you. I am so re- 
joiced to see you ; do come in." 

" Are you alone ?" he said, peeping into the 
open dining-room door as he spoke. 

^* Quite so ; breakfast has not yet been cleared 
away ; will you take any, Talbot ?" 

" No, I thank you, my dear fellow ; I have 
just finished my own. I came round early 
for fear I might miss you later. We only 
came up to town yesterday, and are in Conduit 
Street Emmy is very anxious to see you, 
Gerald." 

" Is she ? God bless her !" I exclaimed ; 
"but why didn't she come with you now, 
Talbot ? she hasn't any scruples of intruding too 
early upon us I hope." 
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A shade passed over bis face, but be 
answered, — 

"Sbe is very fatigued, Estcourt; sbe only 
took two days to clear out of Grasslands. True, 
we had packed tbe beaviest articles beforeband, 
and bave left tbe live stock to your tender 
mercies until we sball be settled ; but tbere was 
plenty left for Emmeline to do." 

"Cleared out of Grasslands I" I exclairaed, 
witb astonisbment ; ^' and wbat tbe d — 1 bave 
you done tbat for ?" 

Talbot laugbed incredulously. 

" Wby, my dear Estcourt, you don t mean to 
teil me tbat you expected us to occupy your 
place for tbe term of our natural lives. Of 
course we tbougbt of moving as soon as we beard 
of tbis — tbis marriage of yours; and directly 
Emmeline received tbe letter announcing your 
return, we commenced preparations for a move. 
We bave left tbe bouse in first-rate order : quite 
ready for your reception wben you cboose to 
inbabit it, and I tbink you will be pleased witb 
tbe State of tbe farm and land. For our own 
parts, we intend to remain in London until we 
bave beard of some little place witbin a con- 
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venient distance of it, where Emmy can have 
her fowls, and I my pigs ; and where we shall 
nisticate, please heaven, tili the cares of Miss 
EtheFs debut bring us up here again." 

" And who is to look after the estate mean- 
while ?" I asked, almost fiercelv. 
Talbot stared at me. 

" Why yourself, my dear fellow, of course ; 
who eise ? Now that you are married your 
duty will be to live lipon your own ground, and 
amongst your own people." 

" Then the ground and the people may rot 
before they see me there," I exclaimed, bitterly. 
'* / go to to occupy the house where my father 
lived and died; where he was respected and 
honoured : /, with my blighted fame ; my sham 

respectability, my, " but here, remembering 

to whom, and of whom, I spoke, my voice feil, 
and the sentence remained unfinished. My 
brother-in-law rose from his seat. 

" Tou are wrong, Gerald, in speaking thus : 
you are making a bad matter worse ; but Emmy 
will have more influence over you than I can. 
Gome and see her; she is anxiously awaiting 
my retum." 
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" Wori't you wait and be introduced to my 
wife first?" I said, almostentreatingly; "shewill 
be down in a minute." 

But the worthy fellow took alarm at the mere 
idea, and with an increase of colour made for 
the door. 

" I think it would be best not, Estcourt ; at 
least, not to-day — that is to say I am in a great 
hurry — promised Emmy to be back directly, and 
am not dressed in accordance with etiquette for 
a morning call. But you'U come with me, 
won't you ? Your sister can talk to you so 
rauch better than I can, and she is ionging to 
see you." 

I seized my hat, left a message for my wife, 
with the servant, and foUowed him with a sigh. 
I understood too well the real reasön of his 
hesitation, and various excuses. He did not 
wish to make the acquaintance of a woman whom 
he had no intention of introducing to his wife. 
Our conversation on the way to Conduit Street 
was constrained. I told him of my mother's 
letter and the interview I had had with my 
sisters at Monkshood, and appealed to him to 
Support my sense of their injustice and pride. 
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But although Talbot and I had ever beeu the 
best of firiends, he did not appear in the present 
instance to coincide readily with my opinions. 
On the contrary, he attempted, though very 
gently, to defend the Insults I had received, and 
to find excuses for the conduct which had out- 
raged me ; and I feit that he, with the rest of the 
World, was tuming against me, and grew morose 
and uneommunicative in consequence. The 
smile with which Emmy welcomed me; the 
barst of tears with which she climg to my 
neck, and sobbed forth her joy at meeting me 
again, would have been sufficient to dispel 
any amount of moroseness; and indeed it so 
lightened my heart that for a few minutes I 
was myself again, and able to inquire un- 
affectedly after the welfare of my mother, 
Lilias, and Marguerite, and to praise and pet 
little Ethel. 

" You do not tum against me, Emmy !'* I 
exclaimed shortly afterwards as. Talbot and his 
daughter, having left us alone, we sat on the sofa 
together. She put her arm round my neck as 
she had been wont to do when I was a child, 
and looked me fondly in the face. 
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^ No, Gerald— nor ever will ; but oh 1 this 
is a sad affair. Why did you go and do the 
only thing which forbids my helping you, as my 
heart would prompt me to do ?" 

" In what way, Emmy ?" 

"I mean, if you had fallen into any other 
kind of scrape, debt, or distress of any sort, you 
know that I would have been the first to come 
to your aid, only too thankful to be of use to 
you: but by forming this unhappy marriage 
you have completely tied my hands. I would 
do anything for you, Gerald, that did not 
affect those to whom I owe a higher duty; 
but even were I not obliged to submit in 
this as in all things to Walter's wishes, I do 
not See how I could act otherwise. Ethel is 
a child at present, but a few years will see 
her a woman, and I could not, I should not 
dare to let her visit freely at your house. I 
am very sorry, dear Gerald," she continued, 
tears commencing to steal down her face again, 
as ^he watched the inflexible look which my 
countenance had assumed ; " but it is not my 
fault. Why did you go and make us all so 
wretched ?" 
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"That is enough, Emmy," I answered 
quietly, for I knew that her grief was genuine. 
** I confess I expected a different answer to my 
letter from you, but of course if Talbot is afraid 
that my wife will contaminate you, there is no 
other line of action open. If you were free to 
do as you wished, however, would you call on 
Julia?'' 

She glanced at me timidly. 

« With Ethel, Gerald ?" 

" Tes ; with Ethel— why not ?" 

Emmeline considered a moraent, and then 
8hook her head. 

" I would go by myself, Gerald, to please 
you ; but I could not take my daughter to your 
house. Your wife may be a very true-hearted, 
simple-minded girl — she may be a much better 
woman than I am ; I should be very sorry to 
affirm she was not, yet still, — there is the onus 
clinging to her of having lived with you before 
marriage, and no mother would like to see her 
daughters Walking or driving about with such a 
companion. I am afraid this sounds very 
harsh, dear Gerald, but you put the question to 
me. 
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'*! know I did," I answered determinedly, 
" and you are right to give me a candid answer. 
You were my last hope, Emmeline, but I was 
a fool to indulge it. I understand it fully 
now : my wife is my married mistress, nothing 
more : she may become the mother of my sons, 
of daughters, fair and pure as your own, still — 
she was my mistress, and that fact will never be 
forgotten against her. She may be as elegant 
as Beatrice, as pretty as Gertrude, as good a 
wife as yourself ; but that one fatal error to 
which I tempted her will sink her as surely as 
though she had been rescued from the scum of 
the earth. Because a priest and a ring did not 
figure on the scene quite as soon as they should 
have done, Julia is considered unworthy to mix 
in the society of women whose shame should be 
that a priest and a ring ever united them to one, 
since it is impotent to do so to more. I am 
not speaking of ray sisters now, mind ; but you 
know well that your combined Opposition to 
receive her as my wife will have the effect of 
shutting her out from all society whatever." 

"I am very sorry, Gerald," reiterated Emme- 
line, " but I did not take my cue from Beatrice 
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or Gertrude, I knew froin the first that it 
must be so. However natural their decision, 
your description of their cruel manner of convey- 
ing it to you shocked me greatly." 

" Natural their decision /" I repeated with 
scorn, " unnatural you meant to say. Gertrude, 
who flirts openly with every man she meets, and 
Beatrice, who receives and does honour to the 
Countess of Panama and Lady Mac Eiggle, two 
of the most infamous old women, if rumour teils 
truth, to be found in thiscapital, arefearful of being 
talked about if seen in public with my poor little 
wife. But 'tis the way of the world, Erameline. 
When Julia was my mistress, I w^as received 
everywhere : now that I have married her I shall 
in all probability be cut by half my acquaintance, 
and my greatest foes will be those of my own 
household." 

I spoke bitterly, but I was not so much angry 
as miserable. 1 saw that Emmeline could not 
act in Opposition to her husband, but the con- 
viction brought me no comfort My dear sister 
was so anxious to convince me of her unaltered 
affection, and her distress at the tum afiairs had 
taken, that she feil to caressing me, and the 
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tender tones and touches broke me down. My 
pride melted, and the whole story came oat. 
I told all that I could of my quarrel with my 
betrothed; of my subsequent agony of mind, 
and the means I adopted for its distraction ; of 
Julia's unexpected appearance and offer ; of the 
mistake in the newspapers; and my sudden 
resolve, founded upon jealousy and disappoint- 
ment, to many her in defiance of the world's 
opinion. It was a broken narrative — broken by 
many an exclamation of pity, surprise, or regret 
from my auditor, and intermingled with many a 
blessing ; but it was over at last, and I feit more 
comfortable for the confession. Whatever 
Society thought of me now, I knew that one 
true heart would judge me fairly^ and 
whilst it lamented my foUy, take also the 
chain of circumstances which led to it into 
consideration. 

" But, Gerald," inquired Emmeline, when she 
could better command her voice, " why did you 
not answer the letter which Ada sent after you 
to Southampton, since you teil me you were not 
so overcome as to be unable to notice what 
passed around you ?" 
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" The letter I" I said eagerly, rising from my 
Position, " what letter ?" 

"The only time Ada spoke to me of you 
after your departure was when we said good-bye 
to one another. I expressed my belief that the 
newspaper reports were incorreet, and a hope 
that some day things might yet be set straight 
between you, but she stopped me at once: 
' That can never be, Mrs. Talbot,' she said ; ' if 
your brother remained unmarried tili his dying 
day it could make no diflTerence to me, for he 
has placed an impassible gulph between us.' I 
pressed her for the meaning of her words, and 
at last she told me that, swallowirig her pride, 
she had sent a letter after you to Southampton, 
praying you to be friends again ; but that, 
tbough she was certain it was placed in your 
hands, she never reeeived an answer. Now, 
how was that T 

**Whoever told her I reeeived it, liedT I 
exclaimed, trembling with excitement ; " did she 
write to me, my beloved one? God bless her 
for it ! Oh 1 Emmeline, what have I done ? I 
wish that I were dead I" And losing all my 
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fortitude, I covered my face with my hands and 
the tears trickled through my fingers. 

" Hush, Gerald, hush !" said my sister, 
soothingly, "remember, poor boy, you are 
married !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mt parting with Emmeline was not signalised 
by any of the defiant words which I had thrown 
in the face of my other sisters. I could not 
speak harshly to her : she was too gentle and too 
loving ; I could not even say that I would not 
visit her again, her affection was so precious 
to me. 

But I showed her the necessity of our inti- 
macy being in a great measure lessened by her 
husband's decision; in which she mournfully 
acquiesced, and then I crept away from her pre- 
sence considerably humbler than when I sought 
it, and with spirits tolerably broken as I re- 
flected on the episode I had just learned of the 
letter which had foUowed me to Southampton, 
and the chance I had thrown away for ever. 

VOL. in. I 
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When I reached my horae, I sat down to 
consider seriously what should be my future line 
of conduct. 

I knew the worst now : the woman I had 
made my wife would never be recognized as a 
near connection by my family, and if I were to 
do my duty by her, I should be virtually 
separated from them also. The idea was not 
tasteful to me ; I thought of the hospitality I 
had experienced at the hands of Lord and Lady 
Portsdowne ; of the liberty I had enjoyed in the 
houses of the Claremonts and Lyndons ; of the 
sweet fellowship I had had with Emmeline and 
Marguerite; and I feit that to relinquish all 
these advantages would be hard to bear with 
equanimity. 

I had been vain of my advantages also ; used 
to pique myself on the Standing of my acquaint- 
ance, and the readiness with which I was wel- 
comed amongst them ; now, I should dread to 
meet any of my old friends for fear of the recep- 
tion I might encounter, since I had committed 
that worst of offences against the social decalogue 
— a mdsalliance. 

Eefused help in my extremity by my nearest 
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of kin, I knew it would be no use hoping to 
receive it from my more distant relations. The 
shadow which reflected from the quarreis of 
my father and mother had overcast my life, 
seemed to grow bigger now than heretofore, 
as I remembered how alienated I had been 
from my birth from all those who might have 
aided me. To my uncles and aunts I was 
nothing, or at best a young man spoilt by in- 
dulgence and a desultory moral education, who, 
on the strength of having a little money, wished 
to make himself out superior to the rest of his 
Cousins ; and to their children I had ever been 
an object of jealous envy, with which no kindlier 
feeling can exist. I knew that I need expect 
no mercy at their hands, and the knowledge 
begot the resolution never to ask it. In the 
first shock of leaming the view taken of my 
marriage by my mother and sisters, I had thought 
of going abroad again ; of taking Julia far away 
from England, and beginning a new life with 
her where none should know that we had ever 
been other than we were ; but I soon abandoned 
the idea. Those who were against me should 
not say that I was cowardly flying from the con- 
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sequences of my rashness : I had made my bed 
— ^I should lie in it. 

But I could not contemplate taking up a 
residence at Grasslands with any degree of satis- 
faction. I could not bear the thought of setüing 
down with Julia in those familiär rooms, each 
one of which was haunted by the memory of my 
father, and where the consideration of what he 
would have said to the life companion I had 
chosen would have been ever before me: of 
Wandering again through the plantations and 
Covers where I had first had the misfortune to 
meet herseif; or lingering at dusk beside the 
bed on which he died, and recalling his last 
words, " I leave you my name — don't soil it" 
Was it entirely a false shame which made me 
shrink from the idea of reigning there with her 
in unsociable splendour, monarchs of all we sur- 
veyed, but — cut by the county families ? Whether 
or not, I was not brave enough to face it. 

I determined that my heritage, since the 
Talbots refused to reinstate themselves there, 
must remain, at least for the present, under the 
care of a bailifl^ and rest contented with an 
occasional visit of inspection from myself whilst 
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we continued to occupy the house in Brook 
Street. 

There were*other reasons besides the ones 
given to make such a plan desirable. I had 
already had three months* experience of what 
life was like, spent in seclusion with my wife, 
and I did not think it possible that any man 
could sand it much longer. I am a gre- 
garious animal : solitude has ever been distaste- 
fiil to me ; but the most lonely lot is preferable 
to passing all one's time in the society of an un- 
educated and unintellectual person. 

I do not wish to be unjust : outwardly 
Julia had been bountifuUy endowed by nature, 
and it is seldom that great physical and mental 
gifts are found united; but she certainly was 
not an interesting companion. I feit that 
by keeping her in London I should not only 
enjoy the advantage of retaining friends of my 
own sex, but should be able to render her life 
less solitary, by substituting] public amusements 
(of which she was inordinately fond) for the 
private ones to which she bid fair to be denied 
access. 

Having settled this matter, I tried hard to 
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rouse myself, and shake off the melancholy feel- 
ings which oppressed me. None of Lord Ports- 
downe's family were in town, fof which I was 
thankful,but I lookedupplentyof bachelorfriends, 
and was soon launohed into as gay a course 
of living as the season of the year would permit. 
But I was not suffered easily to forget the 
crime I had committed. No sooner had the 
news of ray return had time to be blazoned 
abroad, than there poured in upon me that 
storm of anonymous letters which had power to 
sting me so acutely, and all the deeper, because 
whilst assured to whom I owed the annoyance 
I was impotent to punish the offenders. I 
have always regarded anonymous Communica- 
tions as unworthy a thought; yet however we 
may despise the writers, and resentfuUy destroy 
the records of their cowardice, should they have 
been penned with the intent to raise our suspi- 
cions, it is difficult, after receiving them, to be as 
trustful as before. Little hints will remain with 
US, to open our eyes when we would fain keep 
them closed, to raise a doubt where we would 
wish to be confident, to poison, in fact, the peace 
of our whole lives. 
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And there was so very little peace in mine, 
they might have left it unmolested. 

All this time, in the intervals of my dis- 
quietude, I was brooding deeply over the news 
which Emmeline had conveyed to me relative 
to my lost love, I could not drive the thought 
of her relenting letter out of my miud. Hitherto, 
whenever I had permitted myself to dwell upon 
the past, I had called pride to my aid, and made 
believe that it was indifference. Bat I could no 
longer shut my eyes to what I feit. 

ünder the knowledge that Ada had desired a 
reconciliation, had even striven for one, everything 
connected with our unhappy quarrel assumed a 
diflferent aspect. She was no longer the unjust 
and heartless woman who had dismissed me so 
scomfiiUy from her presence ; but my own love, 
who had loved nie so dearly that she could offer 
to restore me to her confidence before she 
had had an explanation of the mysterious cir- 
cumstance which caused our Separation; and 
although I knew that I had lost her for ever, I 
bumed to be exculpated in her eyes from the 
feult with which her imagination had charged 
me. Day after day I pondered over the best 
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means for attaining my object; night after night 
I dreamed that the past had been but a dream, 
and we were reunited. However late I retired 
to rest, however wearily my head sunk down 
upon the pillow, as soon as my senses were 
wrapt in slumber, Ada would return to me ; 
sometimes gazing moumfuUy as when I first 
told her of my boyish passion, and she looked 
the pity I would not receive ; sometimes tenderly 
as when, bright angel ! she hung over the ba» 
nisters on that fatal night and darted blessings 
from her eyes upon me ; at others, scornfuUy, as 
when the sun of my life went down. 

I knew it was wrong of me to dream of her ; 
I tried every means I could think of to prevent 
it, but the thought which haunted me when 
waking, coloured all my sleep, and I believed 
that I should have no rest until she knew the 
truth, and acknowledged that, however foolish, I 
had been true to her until the madness of despair 
drove me to be otherwise. 

1 had no intention of seeking her presence : I 
had no hope of her admitting me to it if I did : 
I only wished to have the opportunity of Clearing 
myself by letter. Weighing^ one day^ this ever- 
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recurring question^ the idea of asking the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Biyers suddenly Struck me. The 
next moment I was overtaken by surprise that I 
had Dot thonght of it long before^ and ready to 
curse my own foUy in having been so duU. Ify 
instead of rushing down to Southampton like a 
madman^ I had enly gone to her at onee, told 
her the dilemma in which my promise to herseif 
had placed me, and entreated her to absolve me 
from it^ would she have had the heart to destroy 
her daughter's happiness for the sake of her wish 
to remain unknown to her ? 

I feit sure she woiüd not ; something in the 
^remembrance of the mournful dark eyes which 
had watched my departure with such interest 
eonvinced me of the justice of my decision. 

As I thought of it, and the happiness by 
which it would probably have been foUowed, my 
face flushed,and^mypulsei^commenced to quiver 
as if such happiness was still within my reach. 

Bah ! of what was I thinking ? 

The reactiqn left me weary and dispirited, 
but as anxious to seek another interview with 
Mrs. Rivers as before ; with which intention I 
walked at once to the house where I had seen 
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her. I meant to ask her to write a letter to her 
daughter which should precede mine, and in 
which there was no necessity she should give 
her address ; simply a few words to acknowledge 
herseif the donor of the gift which had been 
productive of so much misery, and the extractioa 
of the promise which had prevented my defending 
the accusation brought against me. But when 
I reached the number of Mrs. Rivers's house, I 
saw tbat the shutters were closed and the 
Windows begrimed with dust, which prepared 
me for the intelligence that she was out of town, 
The woman left in charge had no more notion 
than her genus generally have of where the lady 
was gone to, or when she would return ; she 
could not even teil me the name of an agent or 
any one likely to supply the information ; she 
had been " put in " by a gentleman, but she 
didn't *' rightly catch " bis name ; she was " paid 
regulär " every week, but she had not been told 
to answer any inquiries. So I turned away 
from the door, sick at heart, and more disappointed 
than I had even anticipated. I concluded Mrs. 
Rivers would return some day, as there was no 
notice that the house was to let, but every day 
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of uncertainty had grown to be an extra pain. 
As I sauntered homewards I ran up against my 
UDcle Jabez. I had never answered the letter 
he sent me to Alexandria, but I knew that be 
must have heard all tbe particulars of my 
marriage irom bis relations, and I expected that 
he would, at tbe best, accord me but a surly 
greeting. 

To my amazement, bowever^ be appeared 
more cordial tban I bad ever known bim before, 
and informed me that be bad just come from 
my house. 

" I would bave waited to see you," be added, 
" but Mrs. Estcourt bad no idea bow long you 
migbt be gone, and my time is precious." 

" You bave been to see my wife ?" I said, 
grasping bis band, and recalling, not witbout a 
tbrill, anotber visit wbicb be bad paid on my 
behalf; " tbank you, uncle Jabez." 

" Yes ; wby not — wby not ?" be replied, in 
bis old gruff manner. "You've done a very 
foolisb tbing, but you are not tbe first man wbo 
has made a mistake in marriage. You must 
weather it tbe best way you can." 

" I suppose you know tbe flattering comments 
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which have been passed upon my behaviour by 
the rest of the family — my mother and sister 
included ? They refiise even to see my wife." 

** Humph ! Well, when will you come down 
and dine with me ?" 

" Atiy day, if you will guarantee I shall meet 
none of your brothers at your table." I then 
told him of the anonymous letters which I had 
received, and my suspicions regarding their 
authorship. 

My uncle Jabez made no remark upon the 
circumstance, but renewed his request that I 
would fix the day for visiting him at Bichmond. 

" Come by yourself," he stipulated ; " she's 
well enough, but I never have any women about 
my place. I don't understand them." 

" I think you would like Julia if you knew 
her," I urged, desirous to increase his interest 
in my outcast wife. *^She is a very gentle 
girl ; not one of your thunder-and-lightning 
women, but all the better, perhaps, for a per- 
manency." 

*^ Humph ! I dare say. I'm no judge. But I 
can't understand your giving up the other for 
her." 
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^^ Don't speak of that," I exclaimed, almost a8 
abruptly as himself ; ^^ will next Thursday suit 
you?" 

** Yes, I shall expect you ;" and uncle Jabez 
left me, and passed on. 

Understand itl How was it possible he 
should understand an act of madness, tbe meaning 
of which it rent my own soul to attempt to 
fathom ? Yet tbe old man's cordiality, tbe first 
I had met with from any of bis generation, 
considerably cbeered me, and tbe opinion I bad 
expressed of bim to Ada returned to my mind ; 
wbatever tbe otber members of my family, be 
was Sterling. I knew tbat bis wisb to stand by 
me was bom of tbe knowledge tbat I stood alone ; 
and eacb time I saw bim bis face appeared to 
grow less grim, and more like tbat of tbe fatber 
to wbom I bad been so attacbed. 

Disappointed in my bope of communicating 
witb Ada tbrougb Mrs. Bivers, and not daring 
to take up my pen to address ber, I was by-and- 
by seized witb an unconquerable longing to look 
on her again, and to judge for myself wbetber 
wbat others had told me of ber was true. 
Emmeline and Gertrude bad both described ber 
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as having raentioned my name with extreme 
coldness, and having calmly expressed her grati- 
tude for the escape she had had in not marrying 
me. I, remembering her in her most tender 
moods, could not believe that, if such was the 
case, her words had been the true interpreters of 
her mind. I wanted to see for myself, to read 
in her face (the task would be an easy one for 
me) whether she had really cared nothing for 
the abrupt termination of our love, or whether 
she had suffered as I had. Not combating this 
desire as I confess I should have done, it daily 
gained upon me, until I generally found, when 
mounting my horse for a solitary ride, that the 
fbrce of my inclination caused his head to turn 
in the direction of Kensington. I never ventured 
to ride past the house itself, but I was used to 
linger opposite to it in the gardens by which the 
road was skirted, and gaze, gaze, at those famih'ar 
Windows, at which I never now caught the 
glimpse of a sunny face, or of a graceful figure 
yielding beneath the burthen of a child. 

Once, when the brougham was waiting at the 
door, and I might have had a chance of seeing 
her, I rode on hastily and never turned my head. 
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And still she appeared in my rebellious dreams, 
and still I occasionally lingered near her dwelling- 
place, longing and yet dreadinjg to encounter 
her, until three more months bad slipped away, 
and Christmas was close at band. 

The time bad passed monotonously enougb 
"with me. I had not given up my bacbelor 
habits since my marriage, in so far that I con- 
tinued to go to bed early in tbe morning and 
rise late in tbe afternoon ; but no amount of 
straining after pleasure could dissipate tbe gloom 
which enveloped me. I migbt make an attempt 
at keeping up tbe old spirit of mirtb and badinage, 
bat any one with tbe least discemment must bave 
that Seen it was a failure. 

Wbatever I did, or wberever I went, I never 
forgot that, thougb tbe day of my life was far 
from its meridian, night bad already set in. I 
had Seen my cousins tbe Lascelles, by that time, 
and althougb their greeting was as cordial as 
ever, and they were Constantly in Brook Street, 
tbe old familiär topic of their bome life, with 
which I bad been so conversant, was closed 
between us, and I feit that there was sometbing 
missing in our intercourse which would never 
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figure there again. The season of year con- 
txibuted to make my exiled condition still more 
apparent. In former times I had never cared 
much for Christmas gatherings; I had been 
wont to thirik the romping which characterizes 
a genuine endeavour to keep the festival in the 
good old fashion, vulgär, and the formality which 
distinguishes a modern Christmas dinner^^party 
absurd. But now I sighed over the remembrance 
of past vulgarities and absurdities for the sake of 
the Union of feeling which they displayed. 

My wife and I were looking forward to spend- 
ing a very quiet Christmas day. With the 
exception of one or two stray bachelors, who 
were hanging about town at the time, and had 
no other friends to go to, we were to dine alone. 
Julia did not feel it as I did ; she had not been 
thrust from her former position in society, and 
made to keenly draw the contrast between .wbat 
was and what Jiad been ; but with myself it was 
different. 

I could not help wondering how Ada would 
spend the day which we had looked forward to 
spending together, or whether she feit, as I did, 
that henceforward fasts and festivals would be 
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alike to her. As the anniversary of the time 
approached when peace and goodwill were pro- 
claimed amongst men, my longing to ask her for- 
giveness for the pain I had caused her — to hear 
irom her own Ups that it was mine, hourly in- 
creased ; yet I was too great a coward to act. 
Until one mornlDg, about a week before 
Christmas day, I took up the Supplement to 
the " Times," and read the foUowing notice : — 

^'On the 17th instant at Kensington, of 
diphtheria, William, only son of the late Saville 
Penryhn, Esq., aged two years and six months." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

As soon as that announcement met my eyes, 1 
feit that I must go to her. I did not wait to 
consider how she would receive me — ^whether I 
should be refused admittance altogether, or 
banished a second time, with indignation, from 
her presence. I only thought of her alone, in 
sorrow for her child, in anger against myself ; 
and if intrusion on her had been the greatest 
foUy 1 could com mit, the worst sin 1 could con- 
template — if it had been the certain signal for 
my own dissolution, still I must have gone to 
her ! I allowed myself no opportunity to re- 
linquish my project, no hesitation in executing 
it. With my usual impulsiveness I ordered my 
horse at once, rode to Kensington, and having 
dismounted within a short distance of the house, 
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ordered the groom to wait for my return at a 
neighbouring livery stable. My heart throbbed 
violently as I walked up to the street door ; how 
sad the little place looked^ with all the blinds 
drawn down ! how different firom when I left it, 
with its miniature balconies filled with gay 
flowers I I would not knock for fear of startling 
her. I rang the bell sofUy : the face of the 
servant who answered it was decorously sub- 
dued. She started when she saw me, for she 
was an old fiiend of mine, and had received 
many a coin from my hands in the days of my 
happy wooing, — but she did not smile. 

^ Mrs. Penryhn cannot see any one, sir." 

" Is she alone ?" I asked, abruptly. 

" Yes, sir, — but poor Master Willie — perhaps 
youVe heard, " 

" I mu8t see your mistress," I said, passing 
her in the narrow passage, and setting my feet 
upon the staircase. 

'* But sir, if you please," exclaimed the ser- 
vant, following me, "it is impossible. Mrs. 
Penryhn gave orders, " 

What more she said I never ascertained, for 
I was at the drawing-room door before she had 
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completed her sentence. The woman might 
have spared her eloquence ; I feit as if a regi- 
ment of dragoons could not have stopped me 
then. Setting my feet once more within those 
familiär precincts was, to me, what tasting blood 
is to the tiger : I had had too little, or too 
much: I must complete my satisfaction if I 
died. I threw open the door ; the room was 
deserted, and I dared not venture higher with- 
out permission. 

" Ada ! Ada !" I eried, in my longing and 
despair. 

At the sound, a door above opened quickly, 
and a fluttering voice answered me over the 
banisters — 

« Gerald !" 

" I am here," I exclaimed, springing up the 
stairs, and encountering her upon the upper 
landing. 

" And why ?" she uttered, faintly, staring at 
me with great sad eyes. " Have you come to 
increase my misery ? I thought you and I had 
parted for ever:" 

I could not answer her : she looked so pale 
and sorrowful ; there were such lines about her 
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fiice, such a falHng-oflF in the rounded beauty of 
her figure, that I forgot everything but that she 
had been my own, and I had brought her to 
this, and, darting forward, I strained her to my 

heart. In the tirst moment she was passive 

in the second she had indignantly struggled her- 
seif free. 

" Mr. Estcourt, you are insulting me ! how 
dare you? Neither by our parting nor this 
meeting are you authorized to touch me," and 
she drew herseif proudly backwards. 

I had remembered myself before she spoke, 
and already stood abashed before her, conscious 
of my transgression. 

" Oh! Ada! forgive me," I pleaded, earnestly, 
" I didn't intend it. I had forgotten. I know 
I have not even the right to be here, still less 
to address you ; but I have only come to try 
to lessen my own misery by asking your for- 
giveness for — for — oZ/." 

Perhaps the humility of my tone softened her 
pride, or more likely the depth of wretchedness 
expressed in my voice touched the heart which, 
notwithstanding all my unworthiness, had not 
ceased to love me, for she did not again rebuke 
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my boldness. I did not dare look at her, but 
we stood silent on the landing for a few minutes, 
and then she said softly — 

" This is not the time for me to say I will 
not forgive — look here." 

She moved gently into the room whence she 
had issued, and I followed her mechanically. 
There, on the bed, lay the body of poor little 
Willie, looking strangely lengthened to my eyes, 
so unaccustomed to the appearance of death. 

The little marble hands, fiUed with flowers, 
were crossed upon the innocent breast ; the eyes, 
which I had last seen so füll of childish glee, 
were closed and sunken ; the babv ncse was 
pinched and elongated ; and violet hues already 
surrounded the fallen mouth. I could scarcely 
recognize in this aged, unearthly-looking form, 
the blooming laughing child from whom I had 
so lately parted ; and I thought it was the 
saddest sight I had ever witnessed. 

As I stood by Ada's side, watching the 
despairing eyes and quivering lips with which 
she contemplated the little body, all my sinful 
objections to the existence of this innocent 
creature, who had contributed so much to her 
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happiuess, rushed back upon my memory, and 
made me feel as though I were a murderer. How 
I had pleased myself with the idea that there was 
a chance of bis not attaining manbood ; bow I 
had bated tbe tbougbt of bis sbaring bis motber's 
affection, or holding a bigber place in ber beart 
than my cbildren migbt do ! And now — it is 
not too mucb to say tbat I would gladly bave 
laid down my wasted unprofitable life to recall 
that of tbe only comfort my poor Ada had 
possessed. 

I longed to console ber, but I dared not 
attempt it. I feit myself so utterly unwortby. 
For a lengtb of time we stood togetber and 
watched that lifeless baby, our tbougbts mean- 
while straying, God only knows wbere, wbilst a 
mysterious silence enwrapt us, wbieb it seemed 
sacrilege to break. Yet I was tbe first to do so. 

" I wish I was witb bim," I muttered. 

^ So do I," she faintly answered. 

The spell was broken, then, and I took beart 
to proceed. 

" Ada ! for God's sake speak, if it be only to 
curse me, as I curse myself. Or, in tbe presence 
of this angel, teil me tbat, wbatever my follies, 
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I have your forgiveness for them : that if I have 
lost ybur love, it has not been replaced by your 
hatred." 

I caught her listless band as I spoke, but she 
withdrew it, and turning her woful face, looked 
at me as tlie angels of God may look upon the 
despairing ones of earth. 

^' I have hated you," she said ; ** but it is past 
now, and there lies my punishment. I do for- 
give you, as I hope to meet my child in 
heaven." 

She dragged herseif, rather than walked, 
across the room, to a large wardrobe with fold- 
ing doors, whence she drew some article, and, 
regaining the bedside, opened her hands, and 
disclosed the fragmentary remains of the little 
horse and Noah's ark which I had purchased 
for the boy on her birthday — on the day she 
had promised to become my wife. 

'* You were always good to Am," she mur- 
mured, looking at me wearily, whilst, though at 
her words my guilty conscience stung me afresh, 
I remembered with a thrill of pleasure that on 
that day at least I had had none but kindly 
thoughts for the dead innocent before me. 
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There was soraething in the resurrection of that 
maimed horse and shattered Noah's ark which 
stirred us both deeply, for as she continued to 
gaze at them the tears which I had not seen her 
shed befbre rose to her eyes, and dropped faster 
and faster upon the broken playthings. The 
sight drove me nearly frantic. 

** Ada — dearest, beloved !'' I exclaimed, ** for 
God's sake don't cry I He is better where he 
is. He might have lived to become what I am, 
unworthy of a woman's love. Reproach me, 
Ada. I deserve worse than your reproaches; 
teil me to leave you ; say I am not fit to be in 
the same room with you and this; not fit to 
touch your band or meet your eyes: say the 
cruellest things that you can think of ; but pray 
— ^pray — don't cry." 

But the now useless toys had touched a 
chord in the poor mother's heart which all my 
eloquence could not repair. Her forced calm- 
ness gave way, and in a storm of overwhelm- 
ing grief she threw herseif by the side of the 
little corpse. 

" Oh, baby, baby 1 why did you leave me ?" 
she gasped, hysterically. " I loved you ; why 
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did you go ? You were all I had ; all that was 
left me, and now I have nothing — nothing '^ 

Despair was so manifest in her words that 
for a moraent it was hard to restrain myself 
from encircling her with my arms, and swear- 
ing that she was all the world to me, as I was 
hers, and never had been otherwise. But I 
had the courage to stand by passively, and watch 
in silence until the violence of her emotion 
should be past. I knew her of old, and that she 
had sufficient nerve to calm herseif as soon as 
she should remember what she was about. My 
confidence was not misplaced : in another minute 
Ada had risen from her position, and dried her 
Streaming eyes. 

"I have been wrong," she said. "I did not 
think I had so little control over myself, but 
you know that he was dear to me. Come, 
Let US leave this room ; I am here too much as 
it is. I shall be better able to hear what you 
may have to say to me in another." 

She passed the threshold as she spoke, and led 
the way into an adjoining boudoir. There, 
without lookin g at me, she sank into a seat and 
bowed her head upon her band. She placed 
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herseif in the attitude of one who having agreed 
to admit a defence, is only waiting to hear what 
the penitent has to say for himself ; and reading 
her thoughts aright, I prepared to open my plea. 
But the task appeared more difficult in the 
boudoir than in the bedroom. There, taken 
by surprise at my appearance and in the pre- 
sence of her dead child, Ada had betrayed 
more of her natural feelings than I feit she cared 
to remember now. 

Mach of the resentment, whether feigned or 
real, she would under ordinary circumstances 
have manifested towards me, had been washed 
out by the softening influences of her grief ; but 
now that we were quietly sitting side by side, 
and the memory of all that had happened 
since our last interview returned to her, the 
weary look in her eyes gave place to her 
sense of injury, and she kept her face haughtily 
averted. 

"Ada," I commenced, after a while ; but she 
held up her band. 

"Stay a moment, Mr. Estcourt. Before we 
speak together it is as well that I should remind 
you of one thing. I conclude you have come 
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here to-day with some idea of making excuses 
to me for vour late conduct. But remember 
that I have not asked for them ; that, so far as 
you know, I have not even wished for them. I 
am willing to listen to anything you may have 
to say on the subject, particularly if the saying 
it will give you any comfort ; but you must be 
good enough, when you address me, to recollect 
that we are nothing to each other now, and 
that if you had not taken me at a disadvantage, 
it is probable that this meeting would never 
have been." 

''But it would have been," I exclairaed, 
eagerly. '^ Had you refused me admittance to 
your presence I would have waylaid you in the 
Street; I would have hung about your doorstep; 
I would have haunted you until I had gained the 
opportunity I have thirsted for to explain my- 
self. That objeet accomplished, I will never 
annoy you again, but I cannot rest until it is 
done. I owe it to myself and to you 5 to the 
memory of that past which I can never forget, 
although I will try to remember that we are — 
as you say — nothing to each other now." 

I wheeled my chair away from hers as I 
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spoke, in mute significance that she had nothing 
further to dread from me. As the last phrase 
left my lips I saw her eyelids shudderingly close 
and then reopen, but she did not look offended 
at the assurance of my intended pertinacity. 
The silence of a few moments foUowed my 
Speech, and then I resumed hurriedly : — 

**However hard I try to comply with your 
wishes, you can scarcely expect me to speak to 
you as if we had never been more than mere 
friends. Ada, it is impossible. During the 
tiiree months that I have been in England I 
have been thinking over every possible means 
tb exculpate myself in your sight without com- 
promising my honour ; and had I been able to 
discover any, you would have heard of or from 
me before this. But now I must do the best for 
myself that I can ; you shall at all events know 
all that I dare teil you. 

'* As I was Walking home from this house on 
the evening of the second of July I was met by 
a woraan, who told me that she had something 
of importance to say to me. I begged her to 
inform me of her business in the street, but she 
refused to do so unless I accompanied her to her 
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residence. She had excited my curiosity to that 
degree that I went home with her (you see, 
Ada, that I conceal nothing from you), and on 
my arrival there her news certainly justified the 
interest she had aroused, but she did not make 
me master of it until she had extracted a solemn 
promise that 1 would inform no one of her name, 
place of abode, or even existence. I blindly 
gave her my word, little dreaming to what my 
rashness would lead ; and to remind me of the 
Obligation (for so she said), she placed at parting 
that ring upon my finger which was the cause of 
all our wretched misunderstanding ; and I would 
that she had been " 

** Hushy hush r said Ada, in a voice unnatu- 
rally subdued. I glanced towards her ; her 
face had become lividly pale; I thought she 
was fainting, and left my seat ; but she motioned 
me from her, and sat silent as before, but with 
her band tightly pressed over the region of her 
heart 

"Can you believe my story?" I continued. 
'' I am unable to teil you more. Two months 
ago I went to that woman's house to see if she 
would release me from my promise ; but she is 
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gone, and I cannot ascertain where. I am still 
bound in honour not to reveal her identity, nor 
the purport of her communication to me, but as 
there is a God I have told you the truth. 
Nothing more passed between the giver of that 
ring and myself than what you now know. It 
was not even a token of ftiendship. 

"I was not false to you, Ada," I went on, 
finding that she gave nie no answer, "in 
thought, Word, or deed. I never have been. I 
never shall be. I know that I must no longer 
teil you what I feel for you, but my heart is 
unchanged." 

She made an attempt to answer me, but failed. 

** üp to the date of our parting I have nothinf? 
to reproach myself with as far as faith to your- 
self is concerned. For what has taken place 
since, oh, Ada ! you niay safely leave me to the 
reproaches of my own conscience." 

*'Why — why — did you — not teil me — this 
before ?" she ejaculated, with parched lips.- 

"Because you were too angry, Ada; we 
were both too angry ; we lost our tempers, and 
were in no fit state to give or receive explana- 
tions which involved a sacrifice of pride." 
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"I know it, I know itl" she exclaimed. 
^ God forgive me, I knew it directly aflerwards ; 
but you cherished the ill-feeling longer than I 
did. My letter, Gerald — the one that fbllowed 
you to Southampton ; were you too angry even 
to ans wer that ?" 

"I never received it!" I exclairaed pas- 
sionately; "I told Emmeline so. Where did 
you address me, Ada ? 1 could have shed tears 
of blood to think that I had missed that letter." 

She looked at me incredulously. 

" Never received it ? but he put it in your 
hands !" 

" Who put it in my hands ?" 

" Your Cousin, Mr. Logan — he told me so — 
he took my letter to Southampton himself, be- 
cause I did not know where to address you.*' 

As I heard this, the hot blood surged through 
my veins, and starting from my chair I looked 
her earnestly in the face — 

" He told you so ? he said he had delivered 
your letter to me ? Then he is the most con- 
founded liar that ever walked this earthl I 
never spoke to him, I never saw him but for 
an instant. OhI curse him, curse him, curse 
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him," I continued, grinding my teeth, and 
stamping my foot with the expression of each 
oath, as I reflected on what this man's falsehood 
had cost US. Ada, frightened at my vehemence, 
and overcome perhaps by tbe same idea, sat 
gazing at me with trembling, parted lips. 

**Tell me everything," I said next, *'tell me 
why you employed that man as your messenger 
— ^what made you think of him — what account 
did he give of himself : teil me all, that I may 
know how to deal with him when we meet 
again/' 

She did not stay to rebuke my intent or to lay 
any cautions on my rashness. She was as eager 
to teil me as I was to learn. 

*' The morning after we parted, Gerald, I was 
sitting by myself, and wondering if that day's 
sun would go down on our wrath, when your 
cousin was announced, and told me at once that 
you had gone to Southampton, en route for the 
East. The news took me so completely by 
surprise that I forgot everything but my desire 
for our reconciliation ; and since he had always 
been very friendly with me, I confessed to him 
that there had been a misunderstanding between 
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US, and asked him where I should direct a letter 
to you. There was no time to spare, and I 
knew of no one better to apply to. He said he 
was ignorant, with all your family, of your exact 
address, but that if I would write the letter he 
would take it to Southampton himself and 
deliver it into your hands. I trusted him, of 
course. I was too thankful to have him to 
trust, and he took charge of my letter, and 
told me that you had received it, but — but 
— ^from what he knew and had seen he was not 
surprised to hear that I had received no answer." 

" The scoundrel !" I muttered, with fixed teeth, 
" the villain ! by heaveri, he shall pay for this. 
And after my departure, Ada, did he come 
much to your house ?" 

" He did at first. I thought he had tried to 
do me a service, and being grateful to him for it, 
did not like to be cool to him, until — until — " 

"Until what?" I demanded fiercely, half 
guessing the upshot of Mr. Logan's attentions. 

" Until (yoii will not let it go further, Gerald, 
but the time is past for concealments between 
us) — until he proposed marriage to me, and T 
was compelled to forbid him the house." 
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I was too indignant to comment upon her news ; 
I walked up and down the roora, quivering with 
passion and inwardly registering the oaths to 
wbich I dared not give vent. This, then, bad 
been the end and aim of his ofFers of friendship ^ 
Ulis the ulterior object of his ready acquiescence 
in her wishes ; to prevent instead of furtbering 
a reconciliation between us; to secure my 
treasure for himself. I could not doubt that he 
had delayed delivering that letter on purpose; 
eise why had he not written to me on the 
subject or mentioned it since my return ? But 
he should pay for it ; it was not in bim to insult 
me with impunity. I swore by all that was 
sacred that he should rue his work. I remeni- 
bered bis coarse admiration of my love at Fresh- 
wave, and the summary check I had put to 
it; and connecting that circumstance with the 
undisguised satisfaction which he had evinced 
at my unfortunate marriage, feit that if he had 
failed in securing his own happiness by winning 
Ada, he had doubly succeeded in his intention 
to make me wretched. 

" Ada !" I said presently, and I was surprised 
at the calmness with which I was able to speak> 
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*' we have been grossly and inten tionally de- 
ceived, and Mr. Logan shall find that in me he 
has no woman to deal with. No disgrace, 
however, that I can infliet upon him can undo 
the past or restore our happiness. We are the 
victims of our own hastiness and a bad man s 
malice. But that has little to do with my later 
folly, although you will believe me when I say 
that had your letter reached me that folly would 
never have been committed. But it is over now 
and not to be undone ; yet if you will kindly 
listen to me a little longer, I should like to teil 
you how it was that my marriage came about" 

I saw her shrink from me as the word 
"marriage" left my Ups, but she gently in- 
clined her head, and I interpreted the action as 
a permission to proceed. 

I premised by reminding her that when we 
became engaged to one another, I oflered to put 
her in possession of the facts of my former life, 
and that she had declined to receive my con- 
fidence. She acquiesced in this ; " Because I 
trusted you," she added, with a touch of renewed 
bitterness. 

" And you had no need then to do otherwise," 
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I rejoined fervently ; aud going on in a burst 
of feeling, I told her everything as I had told 
it to Emmeline. She heard me throughout, 
patiently aud in silence ; but as soon as 1 had 
concluded my unhappy narration she put to me 
the following question : 

"You say that you had no communication 
with Mr. Logan whilst at Southampton. How 
then did he come to know that — that the lady 
who is now Mrs. Estcourt was on board with 
you ? He spread the report immediately on his 
return." 

I had often pondered over the mystery con- 
nected with the intimate knowledge which my 
&mily displayed of my affairs, and the doubt 
expressed by its various members when I had 
tried to slur over the fact of my marriage not 
having taken place until I had arrived at Alex- 
andria; but now it was no longer a mystery. 
The same band which had aided to destroy my 
happiness had done its best to destroy my re- 
spectability also, and the woman-wit of Ada had 
helped her at the first glance to a conclusion 
which the study of months had not unravelled 
for my duller seif. How could Tom Logan 
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have known it ? When I had caught that last 
fleeting glimpse of his ugly face as the steamer 
left the Southampton quay, Julia was down 
below in the cabin, nor had she appeared on 
deck until we were out of sight of land. It 
had never Struck me to put any questions to her 
on this subject, not knowing the necessity for 
them ; but now I burned to reach Brook Street 
again and make her confess everything she 
knew. 

** I cannot teil you, Ada," I said in answer to 
her inquiry, *' but I shall not rest until I have 
ascertained. And now, perhaps, I had better 
leave you. This is not the time to worry you 
with my troubles ; I have told you all that I 
can. Will you renew your promise of forgive- 
ness ? The knowledge of it is the only peace I 
look for." 

I approached her as I spoke, and she rose 
from her seat, and put her band in mine. - The 
interview had been very bitter to both of us ; 
but this formal leave-taking was the bitterest 
part of it. It made us feel so plainly that, what- 
ever our hearts said, all expression of our love 
was thenceforth forbidden ; that outwardly we 
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were indeed to be nothing to each other now. 
Yet, though she did not speak to me, her hand 
closed firmly over mine, and I knew that nothing 
parted us but misery. 

" God bless you," I said, falteringly ; " you 
have less to regret in* this shipwreck of our 
mutual bopes than I have. You will be the 
first to regain your happiness, I pray it may 
be so." 
* She shook her head, and two large tears rose 
to her eyes, but did not fall. 

"I shall go away," she answered, quietly, 
** when — when the — funeral is over." 

" Not for good," I exclairaed, eagerly. " Ada, 
say I am not to lose you altogether — that I may 
sometimes see your face and hear your voice ; 
the only comfort left to me will be to think 
that you are still my friend." 

An ordinary woman, loving me as this woman 
did, would probably have broken down at such a 
Speech, and wept her heart out in my arms. 
But Ada Penryhn was not an ordinary woman ; 
she was a heroine who could hide her own feel- 
ings, or if not hide, forbid their outlet, when 
indulgence of them would do another härm. 
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But iiiy words had shaken her self-control, and 
the answer she feit it right to make me was 
given on compulsion, for her Ups grew white as 
she proceeded, and her voice, though firm, sunk 
almost to a whisper ; still she did not hesitate^ 
although her sentences were broken, 

" I shall always be your friend — in the best 
meaning of the word — so long as you keep with- 
in the bounds of friendship. But you must not 
call nie Ada, nor speak of the time when we 
were — anything to one another — nor must you 
come here — without your wife/' 

'* Then I shall never come at all," I answered 
quickly ; '* my wife is an outcast whom my own 
family refuse to shake hands with, therefore I 
can have uo expectation of my friends receiviug 
her. We have been settled in Brook Street now 
for three months, and not a lady of my acquaint- 
ance has called upon us, nor a man either who 
has a wife or daughter to be polluted. For all 
the respectable Company we see, I might have 
dispensed with that tardy wedding-ring alto- 
gether." And forgetting what lay in the next 
room to me, I laughed in my despair. 

" Is it possible ?" she said, sadly ; '* I am very 
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sorry— oh ! I am very sorry indeed to hear it. 
Poor girl ! how she must feel it. , I sun so sorry 
fbr her. I hope it may not continue. Perhaps 
your people will come round by-and-by. Has 
not even Mrs. Talbot called upon her ?" 

** Not even Mrs. Talbot," I echoed, carelessly ; 
** and the best of it is, that I find myself sent 
to Coventry into the bargain. Of course I 
eannot go where Julia is not admitted, conse- 
quently we get pretty well tired of one another s 
Company. You see I was not entirely unselfish 
in asking for the continuance of your friendship ; 
for I shall become perfectly barbarous in a short 
time if you are not good enough to admit me 
occasionally to your society." 

She did not reply : the tone of badinage I had 
adopted appeared to jar too painfully upon her 
feehngs. 

** You shall hear from me when I return," 

she said, in a low voice. " I must go away 

first." 

I passed on to the landing, anterior to bidding 

her farewell. She foUowed» me lingeringly. 
** May I go in there again ?" I said, motion- 

mg towards the room where the dead baby lay. 
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She opened the door at once, and for the second 
time we stood by all that remained of little 
Willie, together. The varied and tumultuous 
feelings which .we had just experienced appeared 
to retire in the distance and lose their power in 
the sacred presence of death. Even the gulf 
which divided us was bridged over by the re- 
membrance of our love. 

" Good-bye, baby," I said, bending down to 
kiss the cold forehead. " Let your angel comfort 
your mother and pray for me." 

I had not anticipated the effect of my simple 
words. 

" Gerald !" eried Ada, seizing my band, " / 
will pray for you. Night and morningwill I 
pray, as I have ever done, that your life may be 
useful and happy. Do you think that my heart 
is made of stone ; that because I am wretched 
I have forgotten ; that misery and love cannot go 
together ? Believe me, I take half the blame to 
myself. I bear you no more malice than that 
angel did." 

Her eyes, uplifted to mine, were Streaming 
with tears ; her hands were clasped as if in sup- 
plic^ion. Involuntarily I caught her in my arms 
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and for one instant we forgot that we were 
nothing to each other. 

" It is for the last time," she said, quietly, as 
I released her. *' Take it, Gerald, as the token 
of my complete forgiveness, and Ada's farewell ; 
for from this day I must be to you only — your 
friend Mrs. Penryhn. And 1 trust you not to 
come here again until you hear from me." So 
saying, she gently closed the bedroom door upon 
me, and hearing the key turn in the lock, I 
left her, with.her dead child and the memory of 
her dead happiness to bear her Company, and 
sought the Street. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I WAS SO excited after this interview that I had 
walked half the way to Brook Street before I 
remembered that my horse and groom were 
waiting for nie at the livery Stahles. But I was 
too eager to reach home to think of retracing niy 
footsteps; I left the man's instinct to guide him, 
in due course, back again. That question, so 
closely connected with the truth or falsehood of 
my wife, which Ada upon hearing the story of 
niy marriage had propounded to me — '* How did 
Thomas Logan know that Julia was on board 
the steamer ?" — had been turned over and over in 
my mind as I walked rapidly along ; and each 
tiine it occurred to me, the ans wer suggested by 
my fears was more unsatisfactory than before. 
I had examined Julia so strictly with respect to 
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her intimacy with my cousin ; I had addressed 
so many searching inquiries to her, almost 
putting her on oath for the veracity of her re- 
plies, that I feit, if indeed there had been any 
collusion between them with regard to her follow- 
ing me to Alexandria, that I should never be 
able to trust her again. And, at that time, I 
had not lost all hope of her becoming, at some 
future period, companionable to me, even per- 
haps necessary, for she was young, and should 
have been (luctile. But if she was false and 
designing, all chance of comfort was over for 
both of US. I walked so quickly that on reach- 
ing my own door I was out of breath, but I could 
think of nothing but my determination to learn 
the whole truth from her lips. The aftemoon 
had closed in, and as I entered the drawing- 
room where Julia was sitting, it had become too 
dark for me to see her face. 

" What are you sitting in the dusk for ?" I 
said, abruptly. " Have the gas lighted." 

She rose to ring the bell, but I deterred her. 

** I don't wish the servants here ; I will light 
it myself.'* 

Something in my voice or manner must have 
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Struck her as unusual, for as the gas flared up, 
she asked me tiinidly if anything was the matter. 

''Nothing, I hope," I replied, as, having 
accomplished my object, I turried and con- 
fronted her ; '* but I have a question to put to 
you that will not wait." 

''What question, Gerald?" and her eyes 
moved from beneath my gaze uneasily. 

" Only this, and be careful how you answer 
me. You remember, probably, the day on 
which you followed me to Southampton? 
Now, Julia, I want to know distinctly who told 
you that I had gone there." 

'* I told you at the time, Gerald, that I had 
met Saunders." 

" But Saunders was with me." 

" Oh, so he was. Then it must have been 
ne of the other servants." 

" Excuse me, Julia, but your first aecount 
was that you had called at this house to inquire 
after nie." 

''Oh, so I did," she hurriedly repHed, but 
her heightened colour did not escape my notice ; 
" I called here, and James told me that you 
had gone," 
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**You are quite sure this is the case?" 

" Of course I am," she said, pouting ; " do 
you suspect me of telling a story about it ?" 

^'Then you will have no objection to my 
ascertaining if James can corroborate your 
Statement, provided that I do not divulge my 
motive for the question ?" 

At this proposal my wife turned very red, 
and commenced to whimper. 

"May I ring for him, Julia? I assure you 
I have sufficient tact to make hini mention the 
circumstance without in the slightest degree 
compromising yourself." 

She returned me no answer, but burst out 
crjäng. Then I said, sternly — 

" If you have spoken truth, what cause have 
you for tears ? If you are trying to deceive me, 
I advise you to rectify the mistake at once, for 
I am resolved to know all the circumstances 
attending your following me to Southampton 
before you go to bed this night." 

Thus apostrophised, my wife dried her eyes 
and assured me she would teil everything if I 
promised not to be angry with her, for which I 
readily passed my word. Disgusted I niight 
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be, but not enraged ; she was too cowardly and 
insignificant a thing for a man to spend bis 
wrath upon, besides I did not care for her 
sufficiently to excite myself upon the subject. 
At her best or worst, Julia would never have 
been niore than the tool of another. 

So then she confessed, in a shaking voice 
which only bred my contempt, that she had not 
met or seen any of my servants on the day in 
question, but had received a visit from Mr. 
Logan, who had informed her of my departure. 

** He only just mentioned it, Gerald ; . and 
very naturally. How could he know that I 
should act upon his information ?" 

" At what o'clock did he call on you ?" I 
asked, taking no notice of her wish to justify 
Logan's actions. 

" Oh, not tili twelve or two." 

*' And you started by the three o'clock train ? 
You are forgetting yourself, Julia; think 
again." 

''Well; perhaps it was about ten o'clock he 
came." 

** Was it he who proposed your foUowing 
me?" 
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"Why, Gerald Pin a tone of injured affec- 
tion, " of course I wanted to go with you.** 

^^ Was it Thomas Logan, Julia, who proposed 
your journeying to Southampton after me ? 

'^ I think he toas the first to speak about it 

** Did he accompany you there ?" 

** I'm sure I don t know why you're putting 
all these questions to me, Gerald," she ex- 
claimed, relapsing into tears ; ^ I think you are 
very unkind to worry me about things that I 
have half foi^tten.** 

^' I have my reasons, therefore you must try 
to remember them," I returned, in a voiee of 
command. " Did he go with you in the train ?'* 

" Yes/* she uttered, faintly. 

" Did he inquire at what hotel I was staying 
for you ?" 

" Yes," in the same frightened tone ; ** but 
you promised not to be angry with me, Gerald. 
How could I have gone all that way by my- 
self?" 

**I am not angry," I returned, contempt- 
uously. " Why are you trembling so ? you need 
not fear that I shall hurt you. Whatever your 
duplicity towards me may have beeii, you are a 

VOL. m. M 
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woman, and I your husband. Now, answer my 
last question. Did Thomas Logan, when pro- 
posing the Step you foUowed, hint by word or 
look that if you played your cards well such a 
plan might end in my marrying you ?" 

" He Said (remeniber, Gerald, you promised) 
that I should be a fool if I didn't persuade you 
to do SO.'* 

"Then it was a foul plot between you!" I 
exclaimed, almost forgetting my promise in my 
rage. " Say at once that this devil's trick was 
hatched by you and him, solely to bring about 
our wretched union. And you could foUow nie 
there, and play upon my feelings with your 
crocodile tears and false protestations of affec- 
tion, knowing all the time that you were merely 
taking advantage of my lonely condition and 
indifference to all things, to compass your own 
mercenary ends ? Julia, my marriage with you 
has ruined every prospect I had in life ; but yet, 
had von loved me, I believe I should have 
come, some day, to be glad that I had made you 
such restitution for the past as was in my power ; 
but your confession of this evening has destroyed 
all chance of happiness for either of us. I never 
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put much trust in your capacity for loving, but 
I thought you were better than your own words 
make you out to be, or I would have killed 
myself before I had given you the honourable 
name my niother bears. Oh, leave me !" I con- 
tinued, as she attempted to caress me ; ^^ don't 
make me repent the promise I have given ; you 
are beneath my anger, but I don't waiit to hate 
you if I can help it ; leave me to myself until 
the freshness of my contempt has died out. As 
for Äim, no earthly power shall shield him from 
my vengeance. If I could sever his carcase 
limb from limb, tear his lying tongue from his 
mouth, and desecrate his mangled remains, my 
thirst for revenge would not be slaked. As it 
is, all that I can do to expose his falsehood 
and make his name execrated shall be done, 
and speedily. Meanwhile, my Orders to your- 
self are, never to speak to him again. The day 
I find that you have disregarded my command, 
under whatever circumstances, sees you and me 
separated for ever." 

And yet, although I spoke so angrily that she 
crept out of my presence like a chidden child, 
the vials of my wrath were not reserved for her. 
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Loving me or not, she was scarcely to be blanied 
for wishing to attain the position of my wife, or 
foUowing the counsel which had pointed out the 
favourable opportun ity, and told her to take 
advantage of it. She knew so little of my 
affairs at that time that she could not have fore- 
seen, as her adviser must have done, that the 
mere fact of her accompanying me was sufficient 
to ruin all chance of a reconciliation between 
myself and Ada Penryhn, being an affix)nt that, 
under ordinary circumstances, no man would 
dare to offer, or woman deign to forgive. But 
had she been aware of this, and intended it to 
take place, she was, after all, but a female, and 
my van ity pleaded that it was excusable in her 
to wish to reinstate herseif in my good graces. 
What made me despise her were the means by 
which she had attained her end ; that I had suf- 
fered her to attain it I was answerable for nayself. 
But when I thought of him who had devised 
this plan for my destruction, and remembered 
how often he had sat in my rooms since my 
return, repeating with gusto the unflattering 
comments which he had heard passed upon my 
conduct, and inwardly triumphing (as now I feit 
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he must have triumphed) as he marked the 
discomfiture which, on hearing his repeti- 
tions, I could not always conceal, I panted for 
my revenge. There was no rast for me that 
evening ; and half an hour after my trembling 
wife had left me, I seized my hat and went forth 
in search of George Lascelles. I had no trouble 
in finding him, as he and his brother were both 
in town. In a few words I told them my story, 
and asked them if they would accompany me 
the next morning to Logan's place tn the city. 

**I only wish to have an explanation from 
him," I Said, as carelessly as I could, " and shall 
be glad of your presence on the occasion, lest he 
should spread a false report of the proceedings. 
You will have no objection, I presume ?" 

" None whatever, my dear fellow/' said 
George Lascelles, " only too glad to do you 
a Service ; but I fancy there must be some 
mistake in the matter.. I cannot imagine any 
man to be such a scoundrel !" 

** I shall be perfectly charmed to make one 
of the party,*' exclaimed Jack, showing all his 
teeth, and chuckling over the idea of a row. 
'* I only wish I had to tackle another of the 
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I hate those Logans. Come, Jerry, 
don*t look so f<H4om ; it will all blow over some 
day : in tbe meanwhile you may depend on us ; 
well sdck by you, oki fellow, and be ready at 
any time yoa like to name — ^won t we, George T 
George acquiesced as heartily as before, and 
together tbey did their best to raise my spirits and 
make me shake off tbe mountain of despondency 
which oppressed me; bot it was a difficult 
matter to fall in witb their kindhearted design. 
Their wholl idea appeared to be that I was 
suffering mider tbe knowledge of my ill-assorted 
marriage ; tbey forgot, or could not realise, that 
tbe loss of my love was greater to me than all 
other miseries put t(^ether. However, I did 
my utmost to repay their efforts, and to all out- 
ward appearance we had an hilarious evening. 
Jack especially, who could not resist at every 
turn jesting about our prospective interview 
with tbe Logans, was more than friendly each 
time that he observed the slightest fäll in my 
spirits. As I encountered his bright glance, or 
received his well-meant attempts at consolation, 
I could not help thinking of the time when we 
had been all in all to one another, and bad gone 
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far towards swearing abstinence froni woman's 
love, forthe sake of our mutual affection. How 
much better it would have been for me could 
such an oath have been registered and kept ! I 
had so little to show for the abandonment of that 
youthful resolution, and having tasted the for- 
bidden fruit, it was impossible to returri to my 
first affection with the same freshness as before. 

Dear J^idus Achates ! may you never through 
life miss the friendship you have lavished upon 
me ; and which, if less glowing than our boyish 
attachment, has proved its power to survive 
both time and tempest ! 

I did not leave them until late, having named 
eleven o*clock the next morning for our pil- 
grimage into the City. Jack grumbled at the 
earliness of the hour ; but I had my own reasons 
for wishing to go at that time, and notwithstand- 
ing his objections, he was as punctual as his 
brother in keeping the appointment. A sleepless 
night had not improved my spirits although it 
had strengthened my resolution, and my cousins 
had the conversation chiefly to themselves, I 
staring out of the carriage windows meanwhile, 
and grasping the light cane which I held in my 
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band. The offices of Logan and Son were 
situated in Bishopsgate Street Within, and we 
had a long drive before we reached them. Yet 
so deeply were my thoughts engaged, that when 
we stopped at the door it seemed to me as 
though we had not been five minutes on the way. 
I had never been into the blank, dreary-looking 
building before ; and as, followed by my friends, 
I entered the lower offices there was a general 
look of surprise on the faces of the half-dozen 
Clerks who were engaged therein, as if they 
wondered what business we could possibly have 
to transact with their employer. 

" Is Mr. Thomas Logan within ?" I said, 
with a motion of my head towards an apartment 
separated from the one in which we stood by a 
door in ground-glass Windows. 

" Mr. Logan, sir, or Mr. Thomas ?" inquired 
a dapper little man, descending from his desk to 
put the question to me. 

" The junior partner," I returned, " Teil him 
that I wish to speak to him." 

" Hadn't you better go inside^ Estcourt ?" 
whispered George Lascelles. " So much more 
private." 
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"I have no wish for privacy," I answered 
aloud ; ** the more who hear what I have to say 
to him the better." 

At this the yoiing clerks of the establishment 
visibly pricked up their ears, and the senior 
clerk, waiting for fiirther instructions, looked 
discomposed. 

'* What name, sir ?" 

*^ Mr. Estcourt ; and teil Mr. Thomas Logan 
that I desire to speak to him here'^ 

The man disappeared behind the door with 
the ground-glass windows, and probably modified 
the. haughtiness of my message, for in another 
minute Thomas Logan preceded him into the 
area where I stood, impatiently tapping the 
floor with my cane. He was evidently taken 
aback by the unusual appearance of the Lascelles' 
and myself, and guessed that our errand was 
not of a peaceable nature, for he returned our 
Salutes in anawkward, shuffling manner, ruhbing 
bis hands together uneasily the while. 

" Oh ! good morning ! good morning !" he said, 
" I shall be glad to hear your business with me, 
as my time is rather valuable." 

The sight of bis freckled face, unsteady glance, 
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and conscious deineanour roused my very woret 
passions. At that moment he was not so much 
the man who had plauued to force a wife upoh 
me as the scoundrel who had tried by stratagern 
to secure niy Ada for himself. Advancing to 
where he stood, looking frora one to the other 
for an explanation of our presence, I startled 
him by thundering in his ear: 

** / am the only one who has business with you, 
Logan^ and business to which all other must 
suecumb. Teil mewhat you did with the letter 
which you were intrusted to deliver to me at 
Southampton on the 3rd of last July." 

*' Eh, eh ! what's the matter now ?" he ejacu- 
lated ; but his face turned excessively white, and 
his small eyes roved uneasily upon the various 
figures that surrounded him. 

" The matter, you scoundrel !" I exclaimed, 
^ there'll be matter enough between you and me, 
if you do not speedily answer my question. 
What did you do with it ? To whom did you 
give it ? How dared you report that you had 
placed it in my hands?" 

'* Come, it's of no use your trying to buUy 
me, Estcourt," he rejoined, coarsely ; "thefe are 
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plenty of us here, and I'U have you put out of 
the place if you can't be civil." 

" Not tili youVe answered my question," I 
replied, fiercely. '*I'll have an explanation 
firom you of your conduct in that matter, or I'U 
tbrash you like the cur that you are." 

"You had better try it," he said, with an 
attempt at defiance. 

" Estcourt, for God's sake don't touch the fel- 
low," urged George Lascelles ; " he isn't worth it." 

*' Worth it — no ! but for once he shall have 
niore than he deserves. Stand oflF, Lascelles, 
don't try to prevent nie. This is my business, 
and I will settle it in niy own way." 

The Clerks had all left their desks by this 
time, and were grouped about us ; some looking 
half alarmed at the serious turn affairs were 
taking, others wearing a smile of secret satisfac- 
tion on their countenances, as they prepared to 
witness a punishment they had doubtless often 
longed to give their amiable overseer themselves. 
He, meanwhile, half crouching, craven-like, 
against the principal desk, had more than once 
issued the order, which nobody obeyed, to sum- 
mon bis father from the inner room. 
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" You volunteered to take charge of a letter 
for me to Southampton last July, and averred 
afterwards that you had delivered it into my 
hands. Was that a lie or was it not ?" 

"You don't mean to say you didn't getit!" 
he Said, although his teeth were almost chattering 
with fear. The sarcasm implied in his words 
forbade any further forbearance. Seizing him 
by the coat-collar, I elevated my cane, which 
though slight was strong, and thrashed him like 
a dog. 

*' This for setting Julia Sherman upon my 
track," I exclaimed, forgetful of everything but 
my revenge ; '* this for retaining the letter which 
was lawfully mine ; this for the assertions which 
followed your treachery. Liar! Scoundrel! 
Cur !" 

"Eh! eh! what's this— what's all this ?" 

The coward had eried for mercy, and with a 
final cut, which broke the cane in two, I threw 
him violently from me against the opposite wall, 
and taking out my handkerchief to wipe the 
Perspiration which, notwithstanding the season, 
poured down my face, perceived that his father, 
attracted from his apartment by the unusual 
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noise, was standing aniongst us. This man had 
ever been, as I have had occasion to relate before, 
coarse and repellant in bis manners towards my- 
self, and I was glad he bad been witness to bis 
son's disgrace. 

" Eb ! eb I wbat is all tbis about ? Sir (to 
me), I demand an explanation from you." 

♦* You bad better ask it of bim," I said, point- 
ing to tbe prostrate figure against tbe wall, 
" tbougb I sball be proud to oblige you. Your 
son is a liar, sir, and a coward into tbe bargain, 
and my stick was too good a one to break across 
bis back." 

I was still panting witb tbe exertion I bad 
gone tbrougb, and tbe Lascelles' appeared to be 
afraid tbat I sbould have a turn witb tbe old 
man, now I had finished tbe young one, by tbe 
strenuous eflforts they made to get me away. 

" Come on, Jerry," wbispered Jack, tugging 
at my coat-sleeve ; '' don't begin anotber row, 
tbey've bad enougb for to-day." 

** Fetch a policeman ! fetch a policeman !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Logan, appealing to tbe wbole 
establisbment. '^ Do you hear wbat I say, 
Daws?" be continued, fixing upon one, **go 
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and fetch a policeman ; I give this geiitle- 
man into custody for assault." 

The man was proceeding to put his chiefs 
Order into execution, when Thomas Logan raised 
himself from his position andsatagainst the wall. 

" Daws, stay where you are," he said, pererap- 
torily. " Father, don't make a fool of yourself. 
I'll have no policemen brought in here to add to 
the confusion. I shall settle matters with this 
gentleman myself." 

'' Don't attempt to lay a finger on me." I 
retorted, in answer to this threat, '* or, as you 
are a living man, I shall murder you. You are 
none of my blood, thank God ! But if you were 
I'd extirpate the whole brood, for a lying 
cowardly crew that would disgrace any family." 

'' You care so much for the honour of the 
family, don't you ?" he sneered ; " you have 
brought such good blood into it to mingle with 
the old stock; you've made such a highly 
respectable, aristocratic marriage for the head of 
the family^ eh?" 

"Coward!" I exclaimed, "when you know 
that that marriage was brought about by your 
own intrigue." 
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" That's true enough," he replied, " and it's 
the best knowledge I have. How did the names 
look together in the newspaper, eh ? * Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Esteourt' That trick turned up 
tnimps, didn't it ?" 

At this, if my cousins had not forcibly re- 
strained me, I should have flown at him again ; 
as it was I found that their combined eflforts had 
drawn me outside the oflSce-door before I had 
time to do more than curse him to his face 
as I reiterated the opinion I had of him. 

"TU have you up fbr this," were the last 
words I heard him utter, as I made my exit ; 
" you shall hear from me again, Master Estcourt, 
before many days are over your head ; you shall 
find that you can't assault a gentleman with 
impunity. We'U see if we can't get a few 
damages out of you for this. You needn't be 
surprised wBen you receive the summons, for it 
shall be served on you as quickly as the law will 
pennit." 

** I shall be very much astonished if he doesn't 
keep his word," said George Lascelles, as we 
drove homewards, "for you gave him a regulär 
thrashing, Estcourt, and no mistake. Why, 
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every bone in the fellow's body resounded, when 
you threw him against the wall." 

**Serve him right," I aoswered. "I wish 
every one of them had broken." 

" It was first-rate," exclaimed the Honourable 
Jack, rubbing his hands; "it was the neatest 
thing possible. Aud before all his clerks too. 
I don't think he'U forget it, Jerry — not in a 
hurry, that is to say. It was a famous drub- 
bing." 

" It was not half what he deserves," I said, 
setting my teeth at the remembrance of my 
wrongs. " By Heavens! when I think ofwhat 
that man has made me suffer, I feel as if I must 
go back again and finish him off altogether." 

"Come, Estcourt," said George, soothingly, 
" you must not go on like this. You have had 
your satisfaction, and a very tidy one it was ; 
and now the best thing you can do*is to dismiss 
the whole affair from your mind." 

" Sooner said than done," I growled ; for on 
reviewing what had passed I feit dissatisfied that 
I had let the reptile off so easily. 

" I wonder how soon thev'U serve the summons 
on you," remarked Jack, who seemed to think 
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that appearing at the Police Court to answer for 
an assault would be almost better fun than as- 
sisting at its committal had been. 

** Probably not at all," I answered ; " he is 
like all cowards — barks loud and bites Httle ; 
and an account of bis conduct in the papers 
would not tend to add to bis reputation, private 
or mercantile. He will let the affair die a natural 
death, like the white-livered hound that he is. 
But if he does muster courage to face public 
inquiry, I shall still consider the settlement I 
have had with hini to-day cheap at the highest 
price that the law can put upon it." 

" I should think so," returned Jack. " By 
Jove, Jerry ! 1 feel just like the children after 
a play. I wish it was going to begin, instead of 
being all over." 

'* Well, I am glad it is all over, Jack. I shall 
sleep better now that my conscience is at rest 
concerning him." 

For several days after this occurrence I half 
expected to receive the summons with which 
Thomas Logan had threatened me, but it never 
made its appearance. As I had surmised, he 
was too great a craven to confront me in the 
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Police Court ; and he was as scrupulous to avoid 
me in private. Many years have passed since 
these events happened, but I have never shaken 
hands with him or any of his family since. I do 
not sav that under some circumstances I would 
ref use to do so, but fortunately it has not fallen 
to my lot to have to make a decision in the 
matter, as we have been completely separated. 
Even as I write, surrounded by every blessing 
that man can desire, I am thankful to think 
there is no chance that his forbidding counte- 
nance, associated with the unpleasantest recollec- 
tions of my early life, shall ever intrude upon 
my domestic happiness. For not long after I 
had broken my best cane over his Shoulders, in 
Bishopsgate Street Within, he went out to China 
in sonie mercantile speculation, settled and 
married there, and I understand is Iransmitting 
his freckled face and sandy hair to posterity with 
laudable perseverance. 

So be it. So long as he never reappears to 
} evive that wretched memory in my breast. In 
China I can forgive him, in England, I should 
only burn to kick him over again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Returning home after mv encounter with 
Thomas Logan, I feit as if there was nothiiig in 
the World left for me to do. The interview 
with Ada Penyrhn, which I had been daily 
longing for, was past and gone. I had looked 
upon her face again, reeeived the assurance of 
her forgiveness, but been warned not to re-seek 
her presence without permission. I had peeped 
into Eden, but the gate was closed, and I 
had no present hope of its reopening. Even 
the thirst for revenge, excited by her revelations, 
had been too easily quenched ; my visit to the 
City already appeared like a dream in the retro- 
spect, and yet there was nothing more to be 
done in that quarter. I had had iny satisfaction, 
aJthough I did not feel sati?fied. My hopes 
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had been realised, but left nothing more bthind 
them than the knowledge that they Lad been. 

It was certainly a consolation to find that the 
report of the punishment I had inflicted on my 
Cousin had been well bruited about the family ; 
having taken place so publicly, they despaired 
perhaps of altogether concealing the afiair, and 
would not therefore deny themselves the pleasure 
of stigmatising my conduct to the rest of my 
kindred. From whatever reason, however, I am 
bound to say that their story lost nothing by 
repetition, and that they gave nie füll credit 
for the trouble I had taken, for I might have 
possessed the transmigrated soul of a Nero or a 
Caligula to have committed the barbarities of 
which I was accused. Even niy sisters were 
disposed to believe the family Version of the 
occurrence. Emmeline looked grave when it 
was related to her, Beatrice shocked, Gertrude 
delighted ; and the united eloquence of the 
Lascelles' and myself was hardly suflScient to 
persuade any of the three to credit the account 
which we had to give of the circumstance. Of 
course if I had been held in dislike by the various 
offshoüts of the family tree before this p^riod of 
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my life, I was doubly abused by them now. To 
enter the private office of a geiitleman, in broad 
daylight, and deliberately attempt to murder an 
inoffensive and promising young man, was an 
act worthy of a prodigal who had been reared 
by Lady Mary Estcourt, and then left absurdly 
independent by a too-indulgent father; who 
associated with, and was allied to, the aristocracy, 
and considered himself better than the rest of 
bis family in consequence. Which of them^ in- 
deed, had been in the possession of an estate, 
and three thousand a-year at the age of two-and- 
twenty ? which of them, even though they had 
toiled at the banking desk, or in the merchant's 
office half their lives, kept thoroughbred horses, 
and had their garments made by Poole ? Mine 
was a fit end to a career that had commenced 
with fblly. It was true that I had not yet lost 
my money ; but I had contracted such a marriage 
as rendered it next to useless, and they did not 
despair of some day seeing me bankrupt in 
fortune as I was bankrupt in heart. Many such 
unflattering comraeuts reached me second-hand ; 
but I had been too much humbled by the change 
which had lately taken place in my condition 
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to feel more than that I had deserved tbem. I 
saw now that 1 had begun the race with too 
much confidence ; that I had ridden too hopefully 
over the waves of life, never giving a thought 
to the quicksands by which I was surrounded ; 
that, having power in my outward grasp, and 
feeling it stir my inward soul, I had imagined 
the World to be before me, and that I had but 
to draw upon public opinion for Fame, as I 
drew upon my bankers for money. I recalled 
with feelings of inglorious shame how, in my 
boyish days, I had resolved by the exercise of 
my talents to set myself as far above Thomas 
Lügan and the rest of my cousins as my father 
had set himself above bis brothers. And what 
had I done to further my design ? Starting in- 
differently well, I had thrown aside my pen at 
the first übstacle which had presented itself in 
my way; I had wasted my time, my talents, 
and my opportimities, and ended by forming a 
marriage which would take a vast amount of 
popularity to make society forgive. They 
might well call me a prodigal ! However little 
the want of afiection they had ever shown to- 
wards me entitled them to question my actions, 
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or animadvert upon their probable cause, they 
were correct in saying that I had been lavish of 
the good I might have gathered. 

To this train of feeling there succeeded better 
tboughts, and I began to ask myself if it was 
too late to rectify the error. What if I buckled 
on ray armour again, with a firm determination 
to succeed, and to place Julia by niy energy in 
the Position for which my want of enei^ had 
unfitted her ? There was something in the idea 
which kindled my love of enterprise. The 
difficulty of its accomplishment urged me to the 
attempt. My father had taken a wife, by the 
irreproachability of whose morals and birth he 
might be aided in the toilsome ascent which 
leads to success; but I would use such 
mental powers as he had transmitted to me in 
winning for Julia a Substitute for advantages to 
which she could never lay claim. If I 
failed, the trial alone would make me worthier 
of a place amongst men; if I succeeded, the 
triumph would be greater than my father's 
had been ! 

Such thoughts as these, if they had no power 
to make me happier, at least caused me to be 
better contented with myself. 1 think 1 was 
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at Alexandria and Cairo, and I have been quite 
interested. From her description, the country 
niust be verv beautifiil.** 

"I cannot say I adinired it,** lanswered; 
** but every one to bis taste. I should like to 
have penetrated fiirther, though, and think I 
shall go out again sorae day by myself^ and 
Visit the Holv Land.** 

w 

** That would be delightfiil," said Ada ; ** but 
what would Mrs. Estcourt say to your going 
alone? It niust be so interesting to visit the 
places of which we have heard since we were 
children." 

" I do not think Julia cares for any place but 
London," I replied. 

" What is to be seen out there ?" said Julia, 
appealiug to myself. 

" Surely you niust remember that it was the 
spot of our Saviour's life and death. There is 
everything to be seen, from bis birthplace to bis 
grave." 

" Not really ! are you laughing at me, Gerald?" 
And then, reassured by my gravity, " Why, I 
thought all that happened so long ago tbat 
nobody knew where it was; at least I never 
imagined that he lived in England." 
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" Nor did he, Julia," I said. " Jerusalem is 
no more in England than is Grand Cairo !" 

** Well, Tm sure I didn t know that either," 
she cried ; " we seemed a very short time going 
there." 

" My wife has rather an exaggerated idea of 
the extent of her native land," I said, vexed at 
this display of ignorance; "but suppose we 
change the subject? My Eastern travels are 
not a favourite topic witli me. I suppose, Mrs. 
Penryhn, you are in town for the season." 

" Yes ; at least I have no intention of going 
away again ; but season or no season will niake 
little difference to me now." 

She was alluding to the loss of her child ; but 
1, interpreting her words according to my own 
fancy, by a sudden glance threw such a plea for 
mercy towards her, that the composure she had 
maintained since my entrance appeared all at 
once to desert her, and hastily rising, she mur- 
mured something about having already paid too 
long a Visit She shook hands with my wife 
and turned to me, but I refused the proffered 
farewell. 

" I shall see you to your carriage," I ex- 
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claimed. She did not reject my Services, but as 
we descended the staircase she looked at me 
reproachfully, saying, " Why did you come ?" 

" Because I wanted to thank you," I whispered, 
as I put her iiito the brougham : " Ada, how can 
I ever do so sufficiently ? I have ceased to look 
for such an attention from any one, but I never 
expected itof you, — o^ you leastof all, — though 
I ought to have known how good and unselfish 
you are." 

*' Which is as niuch to say that you did not 
believe my promise to be your friend, Mr. 
Estcourt," she answered, trying to speak lightly. 
" That was rather unflattering to my sincerity." 

" Don't call me ' Mr. Estcourt.' " 

"I mw5^," decisively ; "Gerald, be reason- 
able." 

" You will come again, Ada ?'' I asked ; '' you 
will often come to see us ?" 

But this was too much to require at her 
hands. Her colour came and went, until it left 
her paler than before, and she answered me 
hurriedly — 

" I will come again of course ; at some future 
time, when Mrs. Estcourt has been to see me, 
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but not often; don't ask me to come often. I 
have done this for your sake, and that those 
who hold aloof from her and you may know 
what I think of their conduct ; but my efFort 
need liot go farther. Calling often would be 
productive of no more good than calling once 
may be, and it might do härm. I am sure you 
will not misunderstand me." 

** And may I not call upon you ?" 

She shook her head several times. 

•' Not without her, — don't think of it. You 
may imagine from my behaviour to-day that I 
am very strong, but you are mistaken. If ever 
you should want intelligence of, or advice from 
me, write, and to the utmost of my power I will 
be to you what I have promised, — a friend." 

All this time she had been talking in a low 
voice, with her head drooping and her eyes 
downcast. Now she raised all three, and gave 
me a cheerful farewell. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Estcourt," with her band 
in mine. "You will be glad to hear that my 
father has consented to let me have my sister 
Georgina to live with me; so 1 am not quite 
alone. She is to be introduced next year, and I 
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am to superintend the finishing of her education 
until that time. So I have Company, you see ; 
I am not quite alone. Good-bye once more." 

The carriage drove off, but I did not re-enter 
the house until it was out of sight I knew she 
had given the last piece of Information for my 
comfort. I knew that she had given it twice, 
because she feit it would reniain with me, after 
she had gone, and prevent the bitter thought 
that she was carrying her desolate heart back to 
an empty silent house. I knew all this as 
plainly as if she had told me of it, and I blessed 
her unselfish and forgiving spirit. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, I 
fouiid my wife yawning with the mnui occa- 
sioned by my absence. 

'* What a time you have been away !" she said, 
in a tone of pique. 

" Have I ? I was talking with Mrs. Penryhn. 
We are old friends, you know." 

" Is not she the lady to whom you were en- 
gaged to be married ?" 

I had not known that Julia was aware of the 
name of my fovmer ßancee^ and feared that the 
fact of my attentions to Ada, might rouse her 
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jealousy. But I had no wish to try and deceive 
her. 

" She is, Julia ; but we have foi^otten that 
now, or if not forgotten, the subject will never be 
revived between us. You will not dislike her 
on that account, will you, my dear ? You ought to 
like her, since she has shown herseif disposed to 
be friendly towards you." 

My wife tittered at the idea of her being 
jealous of Mrs. Penryhn. 

*' Ofcoursenot; I never thought a wordabout 
it ; but I was surprised to see such a piain 
person." And she turned to the looking-glass and 
picked out hercrimped baads of hair, and pulled 
her fluffy curls through her fingers. Her re- 
mark made me very indignant, but I restrained 
any expressioii of my feelings. 

" It is as well you think so Julia, you will be 
all the better pleased with your own appearance. 
But putting Mrs. Penryhn s looks on one side, 
you must not forget that she is the only lady 
who has paid you the civil ity of a call, and 
therefore I hope you will always be as polite as 
possible to her in return." 

She proniised me that she would, for she was 
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really gratified by the occurrence, and in about 
a week afterwards, I took her to Kensington to 
return the visit But we did not again see Ada, 
the usual excuse of " not at home " was given ; 
whether the tnith, or only an excuse, who could 
say ? Although I was not used to judging her 
harshly, I inwardly inclined to the latter belief; 
it seemed to me so natural that having gone 
through one great effort which'she had forced her- 
seif to make, her courage should have broken 
down, and caused her to shrink from the idea of 
a second infliction. Neither was I altogether 
sorrv that we had not been admitted : to receive 
Ada as a visitor in Brook Street was bitter 
enough to me, but to see Julia seated in that 
little drawing-room, wherel had been so happy; 
and which teemed with the sweetest memories, 
would have been gall indeed. And a few days 
after we had called at Mrs. Peiirybn's, another 
circumstance occurred which made me even 
thankful that we had not entered her house. 
This was the fact of going into our drawing- 
room, under alinost similar circumstances to those 
already related, and finding there, as before, 
a lady visitor sitting with my wife — two lady 
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visitors indeed, but of a very different type from 
the first one. 

" My mother," said Julia, with visible hesita- 
tion, as I pushed open the door, " and Adelaide, 
Gerald." 

Faded Mrs. Sherman, looking none the 
brighter for the lapse of years, I had recognized 
at once, but with the other figure I was not so 
familiär. Grown taller and stouter than my 
wife, dressed showily, with cheeks, highly- 
coloured, either by nature or art, and a bold, im- 
pudent expression, there was nothing left but the 
fair hair and the blue eyes by which I could re- 
cognize Adelaide Sherman. As Julia men- 
tioned her name, she turned towards me with a 
coarse laugh, saying — 

" Well, you don't look as if you knew me, 
but if I remember right, I had as good a chance, 
at one time, of being Mrs. Estcourt as my sister 
here. I don't think you thought there was a 
pin to choose between us at Grasslands." 

By this time I had recovered myself. I had 
been compelled to shake the flabby hand which 
Mrs. Sherman thrust into mine ; but I had no 
intention of doing the same for her daughter, 
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for I was quite taken aback by her efeoiitery in 
showing herseif in niy house ; by her mother's 
in daring to accompany her ; and by Julia's, in 
admitting them to her presence. It may be 
remerabered that when first calling on Mrs. 
Sherman in Islington I was told that her daughter 
Adelaide was raarried to a man of property, but 
I had since ascertained that I had been grossly 
deceived on the subject. The knowledge had 
not troubled me much, for the girl's career was 
of no consequence to nie, and her fate was just 
such a one as from our early acquaintance I 
should have predicted for her. Indeed, I had 
alniost forgotten that such a person existed, 
for her name had not been discussed between 
Julia and myself for some tiine, and I expected 
confidently never to hear it revived. Judge, theu, 
of my sensations, on finding this woman, com- 
fortably located in niy wife's drawing-room, where 
Julia had ordered tea to refresh the travellers, 
who had walked from Islington to Brook Street. 
" What ! aren't you going to shake hands ?" 
exclaimed Adelaide Sherman, on perceiving my 
hesitation. " I don't call your behaviour very 
brotherly/' 
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"Julia!" I Said, and doubtless my voice con- 
veyed the annoyance I feit, "I tbought you 
were aware of my wishes on this subject, and 
that I told you plainly to admit no friends with- 
out first asking my leave." 

" Not to admit her own mother, sir !'* quoth 
Mrs. Sherman, poising a piece of bread and 
butter mid-air, in order that she might the 
better open her mouth with astonishment. " I 
never heard teil of such a thing. You do surprise 
me. You can hardly be thinking of what you 
say, sir, I should imagine/' and shutting her 
eyes with a look of the sublimest dignity, she 
popped the bread and butter into her mouth and 
closed her jaws upon it with a snap. 

" I not only know what I am saying, Mrs. 
Sherman," I replied with decision, " but I mean 
it into the bargain. You attempted to deceive 
me with regard to both your daughters ; but the 
story of Adelaide's marriage was too flimsy a 
one to dupe me long. Since that I have ascer- 
tained the truth, and fancy I know quite as 
much about the young lady as she knows herseif. 
Under these circumstances, if you consider her 
a fit companion for her sister I do not — and 
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what is more, I shall not allow theiu to associate 
with one another." 

" Oh, the barbarian !" exclaimed Mrs. Sher- 
man, helping herseif nevertheless to more bread 
and butter as she spoke. " He would not only 
separate me from ray girl, but teach her to look 
down upon the mother who reared her !" 

" I shall not teach Julia to look down upon 
any of her faniily, Mrs. Sherman, so long 
as they do not thrust themselves on my notice. 
But you must be aware that in raarrying your 
daughter, I have done an unusual thing; and 
the only nieans by which I shall be able to 
induce people in my Station of life to associate 
with her will be by stopping all communica- 
tion with those in her own. It is as naucli her 
interest as raine that this course should be strictly 
adhered to. But were Adelaide Sherman the 
highest-born lady in the land, she should never 
have the opportunity of contaminating the prin- 
ciples of a wife of mine." 

I was not surprised at the storm which was 
brought upon me by the conclusion of my 
Speech. I had expected it ; nay, was certain of 
its advent, but determined, nevertheless, to teil 
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them my whole mind at once. Julia might be 
deceitful, unprincipled, and uneducated, but 
Julia was mine, and, as long as she bore my 
name she should have no friends but such as an 
Estcourt might acknowledge without shame. 

I thought of how Ada had occupied that very 
sofa on which Mrs. Sherraan now sat chewing 
the cud in silent indignation ; of how Emmeline 
might be induced by the other's example to pay 
my wife a visit ; and what I should feel, what 
they would both think, were accident to bring 
them face to face with such visitors as these. 
The very idea brought loathing with it, and made 
me stand firm under the shower of vituperation 
by which I was assailed. The Speaker was not 
Mrs. Sherman ; it was the injured Adelaide who 
now stood forth in defence of her damaged 
character. But having no excuse to ofier for 
herseif, she feil back upon the not unusual 
retaliation of a female at bay, and strove to 
whitewash her own fame by blackening that of 
another. Need I say who was that other ? 

I am not going to suUy these pages by 
writing down the words which flowed from that 
infuriated woman's mouth ; the dreadful insinu- 
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ations she made; the infamous stories she 
repeated as facts ; or the mockery with which 
she treated my fears that she might contaminate 
my wife. As with horror I listened to her tirade 
of coarseness, I feit the blood curdle in my 
veins; and I glanced from where she stood, 
crimson with the excitement of giving abuse, to 
the drooping figure of my wife, in hopes that she 
might muster courage to come forward and 
boldly give the lie to this defamer of her inno- 
cence. « 

Bat Julia did not stir ; did not flush with 
indignation ; did not even look up to meet the 
accusations hurled against her; she leant pale 
and trembling against the mantelpiece. I sick- 
ened as I watched her lowered gaze and cowering 
attitude ; but I feit I must be the champion of the 
name she bore, however unworthily she carried 
it. 

"Äöjt?/" I Said, in a voice of command. 
The energy conveyed by this monosyllable had 
an immediate effect. Adelaide Sherman halted 
in the midst of her sentence ; her mother dis- 
continued a monotonous whine with which she 
had acconipanied her daughters words, and a 
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dead silence ensued. Advancing to the door I 
threw it wide open and waved my band towards 
the staircase. 

*' Go," I Said, ** go at once, and never 
presume to enter these doors again." 

Taken aback at this command, the mother 
shuffled up fix)m the sofa, and bastily gathered 
her bag, umbrella, and other possessions, whilst 
the daughter turned towards the glass, and 
cooUy arranged her bonnet-strings and veil. 

" Tou wouldn't be such a brüte as to wish 
me to go without setthng myself, surely," 
she impudently remarked, in extenuation of 
the act. 

" You can hardly be surprised," I said, as the 
two women passed the threshold, "at the de- 
termination I havecome to, that Julia shall never 
speak to you again with my permission. I 
believe what I have just now heard to be false as 
yourselves ; but that is a further reason forsaying 
that I will never subjeet my wife or myself to a 
similar insult. From this hour you must regard 
her as a stranger, or I shall take means to make 
you do so." 

I saw them leave the house, and closed the 
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door after them before I returned to the drawing- 
room. When I did so, my wife had left her 
Position by the mantelpiece, to sink into a chair, 
where she sat, as pale and tremWing as before. 

" Well ?'* I Said, as I entered. The tone of 
interrogation was intended to intimate that I was 
ready to hear any excuses she might have to 
make for herseif, or denial she might wish to 
give to the infamous assertions of her sister. 

But Julia neither stirred nor spoke; she 
seemed paralysed with terror, or the conviction 
of guilt. I looked at her for a few minutes in 
silence, and then I said musingly, — 

'^ And when I asked you to teil me, as if 
before God, whether you knew of any reason 
why you should not be my wife, your answer 
was — none that I was not aware of." 

I paused, believing that such a remark must 
bring some kind of answer, but none came, 
except the sound of tears, fast dropping upon a 
silken dress. At that I rose hastily and left the 
room: I could not even say, " God forgive you !" 

"I claim the promise you made me," I wrote 
a few days afterwards to Ada Penryhn ; " advise 
me what to do. I feel as if I could not stay in 
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London. The prospect of the Coming season 
scares me ; in another month my intimes will be 
in town, and I shall be moving amongst thera 
like a moral leper, shunned by all, and pitied 
only by a few. I wish to leave it for another 
reason. I am not so strong as I thought myself. 
Brook Street is too near to Kensington for my 
peace of mind, and my life is wasting away 
with daily longing. Shall I be a coward and 
run away from it, or shall I stay and fight until 
it kills me ? You shall decide." 

" You must go away," she answered ; ** flight 
in this instance is not cowardice, but courage. 
Go to Grasslands ; there you will find steady 
and innocent occupation, and that and time 
combined have great power to eure." 

"To Grasslands!" I wrote, answering her 
letter by return of post, " never. What are you 
dreaming of ? Do you think I will ever take 
my wife to. live in the place where I hoped to 
settle down to a usefiil life, with you? You, 
who were to teach me what living means. How 
little you know me ! how feebly you comprehend 
the daily strudle through which I pass, the one 
thought which possesses me night and day !" 
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But the reply which Ada sent me to this 
effiision was so nioiirnfully decisive that I never 
dared so to address her again. 

" If you will persist in alluding to the past/' 
it Said, '^ I shall be compelled to cease writing to 
you. I am willing to give you the füll benefit 
of my advice, sympathy, and friendship, but 
only on the condition that you seek for nothing 
more. With regard to your decision about 
Grasslands, I think you are wrong ; and I trust 
before long that you will see the propriety of not 
permitting the estate which your father be- 
queathed to your care to suffer for a fault for 
which you have no one to blame but yourself 
Do not think me harsh ; I only wish to be 
faithful to you. For the present, however, why 
not go to the seaside? There are plenty of 
quiet spots where you might avoid your quondam 
friends, and have leisure to think over the best 
plan for pursuing the career your father marked 
out for you. I have not lost the hope of being 
very proud of you some day, yet." 

" Whatever eise I have lost," she might have 
written ; but Ada was too unselfish to give expres- 
sion to the thoughts which haunted her as much as 
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they did me. I took her advice, and resolved to 
quit London, greatly to Julia's disappointment ; 
a disappointment I could not understand, as she 
certainly had little to regret there ; and within a 
few weeks more we were settled at a hunidruin 
little watering-place on the southem coast of 
England. I had selected the spot on account of 
its quietude ; and had taken care that there 
should be a spare room in the house capable of 
being turned into a study for myself. 

For Ada's words had revived the hopes which 
I had previously entertained of my own energy 
as a means of bettering the position of my wife 
and myself in society: my enthusiasm was 
kindled afresh, and I inwardly resolved that if 
the spark died out again without leaving some- 
thing better than ruin behind it^ it should not be 
for want of care on my own part. 
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CHAPTEß X. 

There are few things more difficult in relating 
a Story than by one or two words, artistically 
chosen, to make the reader not only comprehend, 
but realise, that a certain period of tirae is 
supposed to have glided away in the space of 
half a dozen lines. It is easy to write down that 
two months or two years have elapsed since the 
close of the preceding chapter ; but in the hurried 
manner in which most books of the present day 
are read, it is likelier than not that the meaning 
of the words is passed over, and the succeeding 
ineidents appear unnatural, or become hopelessly 
confused for want of the missing link. Julia and 
I stayed at the little quiet seaside place for five 
months. We went there in March ; we did not 
think of returning to London until August ; at 
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least / did not think of doing so, for, on retro- 
spection, I fear that Julia's thoughts had often 
during that time strayed longingly to the joys 
she had left behind her. 

For my own part, I was tob busily engaged 
in working out a great idea which I had con- 
ceived to feel the monotony of our existence ; 
on the contrary, I enjoyed it It tended to keep 
niy thoughts even and undisturbed ; each day I 
went to my writing with renewed ardour, having 
lost nothing by encountering elements of dis- 
traction. I had never worked so hard in my 
life before : my conception, carefuUy carried out, 
had grown (although not too rapidly), and was 
in a fair state of progression. Altogether I was 
pleased, and thought I had reason to be pleased, 
with myself. And if my literary success had 
been my only object and care in life, I should 
have been justified in taking heart once more, 
and predicting, if not an entire reversal of public 
opinion, at least a mitigation of the blame which 
my last unfortunate production had incurred. 
But it was not my only care, far from it ! It 
is hardly to be supposed that I had forgotten 
the words which Adelaide Sherman had cast iu 
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mv teeth ; that the remembrance of her base 
assertions had died away with their sound ; or 
that the thought that Julia had had nothing to 
sav in her own defence had ceased to trouble 
nie. The memory of them haunted me con- 
tinually ; it cast a shade of bitterness over every- 
thing I wrote ; it made me more cynical, sus- 
picious, and incredulous of good than I had ever 

been before. 

Not that, in my eyes, an idol had that hour 
been cast from its pedestal, and discovered to be 
but common clay ; my wife, unfortunately, had 
never been more to me than a pretty, silly girl, 
with no moral courage and not too much sense 
of honour. 

But I had not thought so badly of her as tkis ; 
I had not dreamed that she could be what her 
sister represented her ; or that, being so, she was 
not sufficiently courageous or honourable to raake 
me acquainted with the truth before I conimitted 
myself by marrying her. But it was all past 
now, — the opportunity for repentance on my 
part, the chance of her refuting the charges 
brought against her on hers, even the hope of 
her confessing she had wronged me by her 
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reticence, or regretted the duplicity she had 
practised, were alike faded — nothing remained 
but the gnawing doubt which was so much like 
certainty, and the suspicion which would not be 
laid I did not teil this part of my history to 
any one ; I locked it in my breast, and let it 
smoulder there, but it was none the less hard to 
bear because borne in silence, since nothing can 
be truer that the words of Seneca, that " curae 
leves ioquuntur, ingentes stupent." 

After a while, I found that my writing gave 
Julia great dissatisfaction. She thought it so 
very unsociable and disagreeable of me to lock 
myself up for hours together whilst she had no 
one to speak to. 

" Cannot you take a book on the beach, 
Julia ?" I would suggest, in answer to her 
querulous complaints, " or go and bathe, or take 
a drive in the country for the time that I am 
engaged. Anything would be better than hang- 
ing about the door of my study when you know 
I shall not be at liberty for hours." 

But Julia did not care for reading, or 
bathing, and to drive alone was such stupid 
work. When should I be ready to go out with 
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her ? How soon would the bothering book be 
finisbed ? How many more weeks would it take 
to complete at tbis rate ? 

I tried to explain to her that it was for her 
interest as well as my own that I should succeed 
in my writing, and that she must make up her 
mind to see me always engaged for the best 
part of the day. It was not so bad, I told her, 
as the case of some wives whose husbands were 
never at home until late in the evening ; and 
the worst thing that could befall both of us would 
be that I should remain entirely without occupa- 
tion. But Julia was not very amenable to 
reason. She pouted and fretted over the little 
inconvenience of having to spend her morning 
hours alone, and would come so frequently to 
the door of my study, rattling the handle when 
she found it locked, and asking frivolous questions 
through the keyhole, that it often ended in my 
being thoroughly roused, and rushing out of my 
den to dismiss her in tears. 

At last, she grew so thin and pale, cried so 
often, and complained so bitterly of my unkind- 
ness in having dragged her away from London, 
where she could amuse herseif, and placed her 
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in this horrid hole, where there was nothing to 
be Seen, that I began to think it my duty to 
take her back again. 

" But what will you do to make the time pass 
in London, Julia ?" I asked, with a faint linger- 
ing hope of talking her out of the idea, for I 
dreaded bringing her and Ada again in contact. 
"The town will be quite empty now ; the principal 
theatres are closed, and every one gone to the 
seaside or the country. Sürely we are better 
off here. I shall be obliged to write in Brook 
Street all the same, remember." 

" I know that," she said, weeping ; " but there 
are always the bazaars in London, and I like to 
walk about them and see the things ; and I feel 
so ill here — and so miserable !" 

The potency of this reason decided me : I 
would take her back to Brook Street. We had 
now been five months at the seaside. and I feit 
stronger both in mind and purpose than when we 
went there ; I had not seen Ada Penryhn, but 
I had often written to her, and was able to do 
so with less repining than before. It was not 
that I had become resigned to her loss, but that 
I hadplaced (as she had once told me to do) my 
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profession on the topmost pinnacle of duty, and 
determined to make all other loves succumb to 
it Therefore, in a great measure, I had lost my 
fear of meeting her again. But there was a 
reasoQ uncounected with myself which urged me 
to be more eonsiderate than before of Julia's 
wishes. It was true that she was not well, and 
often in low spirits, for she had the prospect of 
becoming a mother. If I said that this prospect 
pleased me I should say what is not true ; never- 
theless^ I dared not grumble at what should haye 
been regarded as a blessing, so I tried not to 
think of it, and absolved my conscience by that 
means. It was the end of August when we 
returned to London . The roads and parks were 
coated with dust; the leaves upon the trees 
shrivelled with the heat ; the pavements hot 
beneath one's tread. All the world, worn out 
by the round pf gaiety it had sustained during 
the three most trying months of the year, had 
flown to a purer, cooler atmosphere to revive its 
drooping graces. Town was a howling wilder- 
ness ; only ourselves appeared to occupy it It 
was meet it should be so, I said to myself, 
suUenly ; what fitter than that pariahs should 
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slink into the place wben respectable people had 
just left it ? But Julia cared notbing for tbe 
dust, or tbe beat, or tbe bowling wilderaess ; sbe 
had regained her paradise, and her spirits 
returned to welcome it. 

On tbe first night of our arrival sbe dragged 
me to tbe theatre ; by tbe next day sbe had 
found out an exhibition which sbe was determined 
to attend ; on tbe tbird, Tom Thumb and bis 
retinue were to be exbibited at tbe Gallery of 
Illustration. At tbis juncture I ventured to 
remind her that I had not written a line since 
my retum to London, and that in fiiture her 
junketings must wait my leisure ; as duty came 
first and pleasure afterwards. 

" Then can't I go alone, Gerald ?" sbe said, 
in a voice of entreaty. 

"Alone? certainly not, Julia; but if you 
are so beut upon going, I will give up my writing 
for tbis afternoon and accompany you. But you 
really sbould take more care of yourself. Tbe 
end of all tbis running about will be that I sball 
have you ill." 

But, in ber searcb after excitement, Julia had 
become insatiable ; sbe never seemed bappy or 
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quiet DOW except when she had sonie sight-seeing 
to look forward to. 

One afternoon, when, having teased me nearly 
out of my life, she had, at last, left me to pursue 
my writing in peace, and driven off to Soho 
Bazaar, there to waste her money upon frippery 
which was of no earthly uäe to her, a carriage 
stopped at our door, and through the open 
Windows I could distinguish the voice of Ada 
Penryhn asking for Mrs. Estcourt. I knew 
that she was in town and had apprized her of 
our return ; but although I feit very brave about 
meeting her again, and was quite sure that I 
had learnt at last to make my love for her a 
secondary consideration to the glorious longing 
for fame which now stirred my breast, I feit 
somehow, when I heard the sound of her voice, 
as if, were there any chance of seeing her, I 
should greatly like to slink out by the back door 
and avoid it But the next moment another 
idea had taken possession of me. 

I heard the servant reply that bis mistress 
was not at home, and then, after a little delay, 
an Order was transferred from him to the coach- 
man, and throwing my pen on one side, I 
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bounded down the staircase, and appeared at tbe 
open door just as the vehicle had been again set 
in motion. It would be too cowardly, I 
thought, purposely to sbun speaking to ber, 
wben I bad so far conquered my feelings as to 
render tbem subservient to my duty. 

My sudden appearance was tbe signal for tbe 
carriage again to stop, and going up to it, to 
my great surprise and pleasure I saw, seated 
by Ada's side, my sister Emmeline. 

*' Wby, Gerald !" sbe exclaimed, kissing me as 
I put my bead in at tbe window, " the servant 
did not say that you were at home. How sorry 
I sbould have been to miss you !" 

The sbake of tbe band which I reeeived 
from her companion ^eemed terribly formal after 
that warm sisterly embrace, and as I pressed 
tbem, I could feel tbe trembling of her fingers. 
She was still looking pale and careworn, but to 
me it was tbe same face it bad ever been. 

** I am spending the day with Ada," continued 
my sister, " and so we came to call upon your 
wife togetber. Walter knew of my intentira," 
she added, smiling. 

" Thank you !" I answered simply. " I am 
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sony that Julia should not have been at home 
to receive you, but she has gone out driving." 

" And why are you not driving with her ?" said 
Emmeline playfuUy. 

"Oh ! I am too busy a man now, Emmy, to 
have any time to spare for running about. I 
have been writing ever since breakfast, and do 
not expeet to leave off tili dinner/* 

My sister opened her eyes. 

" Really^ Gerald ? I am so glad to hear it. 
Why, what has wrought this good change in 
you ? for though you have always been a dear 
boy, you have been an idle one withal." 

** I know it, Emmy, culpably so ; but I have 
begun to see the folly of frittering away my life 
in such a purposeless manner. I am really 
working now ; and my desire to succeed is so 
strong that I hope I have some little chance of 
success." 

" And what are you writing — another novel ?" 

'' Yes." 

" What is it about ?" 

" Do you expeet me to teil you the whole 
plot Standing in the street," I exclaimed, with 
a dash of the old cheerfulness ; " it would be just 
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like you, Emmy, if you did. I am afraid your 
curiosity must wait until you see it in print. 
Bat I will teil you tbe plan on which I am 
writitig it. I have taken the reviews of my 
other books^ and compared them with the 
passages they contemn^ and where the censure 
was just, carefully expunged such faults from the 
new one ; and as I go on I try to keep in mind, 
not what this or that paper will think or say, 
but what is truest to nature, worthiest of Imita- 
tion, or most effectual as warning. I may fail 
again, — likelier than not, I shall ; but I will put 
it out of the power of any critic to say that I 
have not tried, and tried hurd to succeed." 

"That is the way !" exclaimed an eager voice 
on the other side of me. " That is the right 
method, which sooner or later must bring 



success/' 



She had not spoken to me before, nor I to her ; 
but now I turned suddenly, and caught her 
glowing eyes fixed upon me with the enthusiastic 
glance of old, which electrified whilst it seemed 
to chill me. I thanked her with a look, and 
addressing myself to her, continued — 

"Ostensibly, Mrs. Penryhn, I agree with 
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you, but I have leamed not to think popularity 
the only success worth having, It may never 
be mine, and yet I may succeed in rendering 
myself worthier of those who trust in me." 

She did not answer me in words; but the 
next time she looked at me, it was through 
moistened eyes. Perhaps Emmeline observed 
them, for she hastened to ask if I would not 
accompany them in their drive. 

" We are going out to Hampstead (didn't 
you say so, Ada ?), and there is just room for 
Gerald on the back seat. Come, dear, it will 
do you good, and we can have a long talk about 
your book." 

But this temptation I steadfastly resisted : I 
feit that Ada would never have made such a 
proposal, and I would not accept it Coming from 
Emmeline. Besides, here was a glorious oppor- 
tunity to test the new courage which I had so 
painfuUy acquired. 

" No, thank you, Emmy ; you must not try 
to Iure me away from my business. I have 
been chattering with you too long already." 

" Nonsense, Gerald ; and when we have not 
Seen each other for an age. Come, jump in 
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directly, and send the servant for your hat I 
^all not trust you out of my sight again." 

I ran ray fingers through my disordered 
hair, gave a downward glance at my working 
dothes, and laughed. 

" I =«hould cut a nice figure beside you two 
ladies, should I not ? But you must take your 
drive without me, and much may you enjoy it. 
I dare say you think, Emmy, that I have no 
power to resist temptation, particularly when 
it comes in such a form ; but that is only one 
of the many lessons I have been getting by 
heart at the seaside." 

I had begun my harangue with a laugh, I ended 
it with a sigh, and quickly bidding them fare- 
well, walked into the house agaiu. As I did so, 
I feit I had done a very grand thing and a very 
brave thing, in refusing what would have been 
to me so great a pleasure for the sake of duty ; 
and as I re-entered my heated writing-room, and, 
sitting down at my desk, strove to take up the 
train of thought where I had dropped it, I 
experienced all the sensations of being a hero. But 
the effect seemed scarcely worthy of the cause. 
My pen soon settled itself in my inkstand, and 
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was not removed thence ; my papers were thrust 
to one side, and with my elbows on the table, my 
hands supported a head thinking too deeply of 
the interview which had just taken place, to 
have any time to devote to meaner ideas. Yes, 
I had been very courageous in speaking to her 
again; it gave me no pain now to meet her, 
knowing she could never be mine : I had cer- 
tainly succeeded in making that puerile feelii^ 
of love suecumb to higher duties ; but, — I wrote 
no more that day. 

In a couple of hours my wife came home 
laden with purchases, and füll of a piece of 
news which she had seen in printed bills upon 
the hoardings. During the ensuing month 
there was to be a masked ball given at one of 
the opera-houses, would I take her to it? 
It was what she had always longed to see, 
but never had the opportunity. She could not 
imagine what a masked ball was like. Would 
I ? would I ? would I ? I must say yes. But 
" yes " was the very last word I intended to say. 

"No, Julia, decidedly not; you must not 
ask me. In the first place, you are not streng 
enough to undergo so much fatigue; in the 
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second, public masked balls are not attended by 
any ladies of the position you now occupy." 

" But in the boxes, Gerald ; it would not tire 
me to sit in the boxes ; and I want so much to 
See the dresses." 

** No, Julia, not even in the boxes : don't think 
me unkind. The dresses, except in being car- 
ried to extremes, will not difler much from those 
of an ordinary fancy ball." 

*' But I've never been to a fancy ball," she 
Said pouting. 

" You have not had much loss ; they are 
Stupid affairs, / can teil you." 

** Then you've been to them yourself. Have 
you ever been to a masked ball, Gerald ?" 

" Several ; when I was younger than I am 



now." 



" And yet you are determined / shan't go ; I 
think you are very unkind to me." 

"I should be still unkinder if I permitted 
you to make yourself ill at this time, or sanc- 
tioned your appearance in a place where ladies 
are never seen. In a case like this, Julia, you 
must lernst to my judgment, for I know the 
requirements of society better than you do/' 
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** Well, I thiuk it is very hard if a married 
woman cannot sometimes go where she has a 
mind to,'* replied my wife, evidently mucli 
disturbed. " I believe you would have me mope 
in the house from one year's end to another if 
you had your will.** 

" Indeed you are mistaken, Julia. I will 
take you to any amusement in which you can 
engage, and where it is proper you should be 
Seen; but masked balls in this nineteentb 
Century are no longer fit assemblies for respect* 
able women to appear at, and therefore inad- 
missible for my wife. But cannot you think of 
any other sight that you would enjoy as much 
and could attend with more propriety? I am 
willing to give up any reasonable amount of 
time to make you happy and contented ; but I 
really think that you have chalked out about as 
many engagements for the next few weeks as 
you will be able to fulfil. We are going to the 
theatre to-morrow, you know, and there is the 
Crystal Palace for Monday, and you have taken 
those tickets from George Lascelles for the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, and told me of two pieces you 
wish to see acted next week ; and you may be 
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sure by the time those are fulfilled that you will 
have made as many more. So now try and be 
contented, like a good girl, and show nie all the 
treasures you have brought home from the Soho 
Bazaar." 

When Julia's temper was once discomposed — 
and it did not take mach to rüffle it — it was 
usually a hard matter to bring her romid again ; 
but in the present instance a few judicious com- 
pliments, and praises of the admirable way in 
which she had laid out five pounds in purchasing 
rubbish for which I should have been sorry to 
give five Shillings, proved efiectual in restoring 
her complacency, and, as I thought, in banishing 
altogether from her mind the idea of attending 
the masked ball. 

A few days after this occurrence I received a 
letter from ray mother. It may be remembered 
that the epistle she sent me on the occasion of 
my marriage was such as to preclude all idea of 
an amicable meeting between us, and therefore 
I had suffered her to leave England again with- 
out attempting to bring about an interview. 
Since which time we had dropped all corre- 
spondence^ and it was with more of curiosity than 
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of any other feeling that I broke the seal of her 
present communication. But as I perused it, I 
could not but smile : it was my rnother all over, 
from the first word to the last. She commenced 
by reproaching me bitterly for not having called 
on her in London, or indeed foUowed her to 
Paris. The ^^ mism^able circumstances," she 
wrote, which had formed the subject of our last ^ 
letters had nothing whatever to do with my duty 
towards herseif; but, thank God, she did not 
forget what was due from a mother to a son, 
however ungrateful he had proved himself. 
A litfcle further oii I gleaned the cause of this 
maternal outburst to be that the marriage of my 
sister Lilias with Monsieur Le Sage had at 
last been fixed for the close of the succeeding 
nionth of September, and Lady Mary was very 
anxious that I, as representative of the family 
and the girl's neare&t relative, should give the 
bride away. Of course this was all very correct 
and as it should have been. I was the proper 
person to give my sister away in marriage, and 
it would have appeared stränge to the friends of 
Monsieur Le Sage if I had refused to be present 
on the occasion. But my mother's mode of 
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putting the request was the curious part of it to 
me. That in order to gratify her family pride 
and love of consequence, she should stoop to ask 
a favour of the son whose heart she would sooner 
have broken than do for him what she now 
demanded he should do for herseif — namely 
sacrifice his inclinations at the shrine of his 
affections — and, above all, that she should strive 
to explain away the marvel of this humiliation 
on the ground of her not having forgotten her 
duty towards me^ howeyer much I had neglected 
mine. As soon as I had fuUy . digested the 
wonderful logic which this letter contained, I 
carried it off to Emmeline, and asked her 
advice on the subject. She gave it without 
hesitation. 

** Oh ! you must go, Gerald, without doubt. 
Ethel is to be one of the bridesmaids, so Walter 
and I shall be there, and we will travel together. 
Mamma's former letter was exceedingly offensive, 
there is no denying it ; but after all, dear, she 
is your mother, and you had given her cause to be 
angry. This is a good opportunity to make it 
up again." 

^^ But I cannot forget the terms in which she 
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WTote of my wife, Emmeline, nor that I am 
invited to be present at a ceremonj whence 
Julia will be the only one excluded. Do you 
not think there will be something infra dig. in 
my attending the marriage without her P" 

"No, Gerald, I do not; I will take care 
to make it known that / am acquainted with 
her " (for Emmeline had met Julia before this 
conversation took place), ^^ and the State of her 
health would be quite sufficient (if an explana- 
tion is needed) to account to strangers for her 
absence. And I think that your readily 
acceding to mamma's wishes in this respect may 
be the best means of bringing about the desired 
change. If she sees that you do not openly 
resent her behaviour towards your wife, she will 
be the more disposed to make amends for it. 
But it would be long before a second rupture 
between you could be healed." 

I acknowledged the truth of my sister's words, 
and feit that, instead of furthering, I should injure 
Julia's cause by refusing my mother's request. 
I therefore wrote as civil an answer to her letter 
as circumstances would allow, promising to be in 
Paris with the Talbots a few days before the 
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wedding. Having once made up my niind to go, 
the prospect was more pleasant to me than other- 
wise. I did not much anticipate meeting my 
mother, and Beatrice, and Gertrude; but I had 
a real desire to see poor Marguerite again, and 
to spend a short holiday in the Company of the 
Portsdownes and Lascelles. When the time 
for departure arrived I left my wife without any 
fears. She was in tolerable health and spirits, 
and having obtained my permission to frequent 
the bazaars during my absence as much as she 
liked, provided she always took Saunders to 
protect her, did not appear to indulge in any of 
her usual misgivings with regard to being left 
alone. 

I cautioned her strenuously against over- 
exertion ; told her I trusted to her not to 
encounter the night air, and promised to bring 
her back from Paris, as a reward for obedience, 
the prettiest bonnet that Emmeline could choose 
and the biggest box of bonbons that money could 
procure. 

She seemed pleased with the confidence I 
placed in her, and with her arms around my 
neck assured me again and again that she would 
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do as I desired. As, at last, I left her, after she 
had followed me into tbe passage to say good- 
bye for the third or fourth time, and remem- 
bered, with the impress of her clinging aras 
still about me, her youth (for at this period she 
was but one-and-twenty) and her want of moral 
education, I had kinder thoughts of the mother 
of my unborn child than I had entertained for 
months before, and took courage almost to hope 
that the two great co-operatives, time and 
patience, would yet have power to uproot much 
of the evil which was due to the bad examples 
under which she had been reared. 

And so potent did the charm of this idea 
prove to dispel temporary annoyances from my 
mind, that Emmehne declared I bore the incon- 
veniences of the short passage and subsequent 
railroad travelling better than any of them, and 
that I looked so like myself, that it was almost 
as good as old times to have me with her again. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I HAD not been in Paris many hours before I 
proved the advice which Emmeline had given 
me to be as judicious as it was kind. My mother 
(now an old lady considerably past sixty) received 
me almost affectionately, even condescending, as 
she embraced me, to express a hope that I had 
left "Mrs. Estcourt" well. Beatrice and 
Gertrude, in the plenitude of their wealth and 
prosperity, appeared to have forgotten, or, at all 
events, to ignore, the circumstances under which 
we had parted ; and Lord and Lady Portsdowne 
gave me as hearty a welcome as though I had 
allied myself to one of the royal family. 

" What induced you to shirk town this season, 
Gerald ?" asked my uncle the first time we found 
ourselves together. 
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I told him how bitterly I had feit the 
behaviour of my own relations, and how I had 
had serious thoughts, not only of avoiding an 
unnecessary encounter, but of refosing altogether 
to meet them, as on the present occasion. 

" Pooh, pooh !" he said, in his old paternal 
manner; "you shouldn't allow yourself to be 
influenced by what a pack of girls, puffed up 
with their own consequence, say. Tou've made 
a mistake, Gerald, and a deuced bad mistake, 
there is no doubt about that, but putting up 
your back at every one who teils you so is not 
the way to rectify the matter. If you have 
patience things may right themselves some day ; 
there's no saying ; but if you cao't make up your 
mind to swallow a little humble pie, they'll never 
comö round. I have been talking a good deal 
to your mother about it since I've been here, and 
I am sure that forbearance on your part will go 
a long way with her. In fact, you've got your- 
self into a muddle, Gerald, and you raustn't be 
too proud to stoop to get out of it. I speak 
to you as I would to one of my own chil- 
dren. Play your cards well, and things 
may look brighter in course of time ; but, 
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if not, don't forget that youVe brought it on 
ygurself." 

The interest and affection which my uncle 
evinced for me took away much of the roughness 
of this Speech, and where I niight have been 
offended left me only room to be grateful. I 
wrung his band in reply, but I had no words 
wherewith to answer him. I had serious doubts 
whether his kindly prophecies of a probable 
amelioration in the social position of my wife 
would ever come true, but I would not permit 
them to poison the pleasure which I really 
experienced in meeting my family again. I 
found that my sisters, generally, were disposed 
to make as great a pet of me as of old, but 
Lilias, of course, was the great centre of attrac- 
tion. Her want of natural comeliness, and the 
thirty years which she had honourably attained, 
were in a great measure hidden, or compensated 
by the extreme elegance of her Parisian man- 
ners and attire, and she promised to make a 
much more interesting bride than I had given 
her credit for. Neither, except on the old score 
of his faith, had I any fault to find with my 
prospective brother-in-law. Mons. Le Sage was 
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undoubtedly a gentleman, more than a gentleman 
indeed, if the stories, for ever in bis mouth, pf 
the ancien regime and the ancien noblessej and the 
exalted position which bis family belonging to 
the latter beld under the former, were to be 
believed. 

That be was long, and brown, and skinny, 
gesticulated and grimaced like a true foreigner, 
and would never see fifty again, were mattew 
entirely for Lilias' private consideration : the 
part of the business which concerned myself, 
namely, to ascertain if the aecount given of the 
rent-roU of bis various estates was correct, was 
soon settled to our nmtual satisfaction, and, all 
things considered, I began to think that my sister 
could not have done much better. 

I was also pleasantly surprised to find that 
Marguerite was improved in health. On first 
being removed from Grasslands, she had so 
visibly retrograded that my mother, in alarm, 
had consulted a Parisian physician, celebrated for 
the eure of spinal diseases, and, in consequence 
of the new treatment he had pursued with her, 
Marguerite was certainly stronger than she had 
been. She was not able to take much exercise, 
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but she no longer lay on tbe sofa all day ; and 
although the doctor did not hold out any hopes 
of a complete recovery, he confidently affirmed 
that, with care, she need never be worse than 
she was at present. The poor girl spoke most 
gratefuUy to me of the improvement in her 
health, and what an enjoyment it was to her 
to be able once more to move about the house 
and take carriage exercise ; indeed, she seemed 
to wish for nothing further. There was only 
one thing in life which she regretted, and that 
was her Separation from Emmeline. But she 
had hopes (she confided to me) that if her health 
continued as it was, her mother might consent to 
her visiting England again. ** For she will always 
be hankering after Lilias, Gerald, and it would 
be very inconvenient to take me about with her. 
I shall never be able to stand much travelling." 
In this conjecture I readily agreed. Lilias, 
Strange to say, notwithstanding the inferiority of 
her mental and physical attractions, had always 
been the favourite daughter ; and, now that she 
was about to lose her, my mother took no pains 
to conceal what she feit at the thought of the 
impending Separation. 
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"What I shall dowithout Lilias I knownot," 
she would exclaim ; " the interest of my life will 
go with her." 

" Tais-toi clwrie^'' Lilias would reply (her 
attachment to her mother was the only thing I 
could ever find to admire in her) ; ** you know 
that you have promised Henri and myself to 
come and live at theChäteaud'Essignay as soon 
as we retum firom Italy, and therefore we shall 
not be more than a month apart from each 
other." 

" And what is to become of poor Marguerite, 
meanwhile?" whispered Emmy in my ear on 
the occasion alluded to ; '* no one seems to think 
of her." 

" /do, Emmy," I answered, in the same tone, 
" and shall speak to my mother on the subject 
before we separate." 

Meanwhile arrived the eventful twenty-fifth of 
September, the day appointed for the marriage, 
which had to be solemnized twice over, according 
to the rites of both churches, and at each Per- 
formance of which I flatter myself I ably achieved 
my paternal duty. 

I thought the long ceremonies, however, 
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rather calculated to induce melancholy in any 
but the two people whom they iinmediately 
concerned, and was about to express a similar 
opinion on the breakfast by which they were 
foUowed, had not my sister Bcatrice pro- 
ncfunced it a grand affair^ and condueted in far 
better style than she had given my mother 
credit for. 

As she Said this, glancing through her eye- 
glass down the long tables covered with flowers 
and bonbons, and was, moreover, considered a 
high authority on everything connected with 
fashion, I refrained from giving vent to the 
feeling of boredom with which their appearance 
had inspired me. Certainly, if five or six tables 
laden with few things that one cared to discqss 
at noon, and crowded with strangers so füll of 
chatter that it was difficult to hear one's own 
voice, constituted grandeur, my sister Lilias's 
wedding breakfast was a very grand affair 
indeed. 

The ändert noblesse had no lack of representa- 
tives there, in the shape of scores of dried-up 
yellow faces and prominent noses (about the 
aristocracy of which there could be no dispute), 
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and by such an influx of French millinery as 
could only be equalled by the amount of French 
syllables which were dropping from every mouth. 
In compliment to the wedding guests, nothing 
bat French was spoken at the table, and I could 
scarcely realise, when they forced me on my legs 
to return thanks for Lady Mary, that it was 
about my English mother and my English sisters 
that I was making, on such an occasion, a very 
broken speech in a foreign tongue. In the midst 
of it, just as I had arrived at that part where it 
became necessary that I should allude to the 
excellence of my sister's choice, the remembrance 
of the evangelical curate, the Bible meetings, 
and the Dorcas associations, of Guildford, flashed 
with irresistible comicality across my mind, and 
I smiled on the Company in such a beaming 
manner that they must have imagined I was 
highly content with the acquisition of a Roman 
Catholic brother-in-law. 

" Gerald, Gerald ! what are you laughing for ?" 
exclaimed Emmeline, in a low voice, when, 
unable to keep serious any longer, I had brought 
my speech to a sudden close and sat down again. 

'* Gerty, Emmeline, Marguerite !" I appealed 
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to each in turn, ^ do you remember the * list * 
tippets, and hoods, and the prayer meetings, and 
the Sunday school classes at Guildford T 

" Souvent f emme varie, 
Bien f ol est qui s'y fie," 

cried Beatrice, quoting Francis the First's nie- 
morable couplet. 

" What does itsignify ?" exclaimed Gertrude ; 
" I am sure this is a much more respectable 
marriage than the other would have been." 

** Oh, hush !" Said Emmeline, '* Lilias might 
hear you." 

I often thought that my three eider sisters 
never expressed their opinions on the raost 
ordinary subject without openly revealing the 
Wide difference whieh existed in their characters. 

The wedding breakfast was over at last. 
Madame La Comtesse had said farewell to her 
affectionate family in a very matter-of-fact style, 
the representatives of the ancien noblesse had 
dispersed to their several homes, and finding 
that my own people were not disposed for any 
fiirther excitement until the evening (when we 
were to attend a private ball given by some 
friends of Monsieur Le Sage), I left them to the 
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repose they needed, and went out for a stroU by 
myself. 

My mother's house was situated in the 
Champs Elysees. Crossing the Place de la 
Concorde, I sauntered leisurely along the streets 
on my way to the Boulevards. Paris was 
familiär enough to me, and as I proceeded, my 
thoughts were too fully occupied to allow me to 
take much note of what passed around me ; not 
with the events of the morning, but with the 
topic which had formed the matter of conversa- 
tiou between my uncle Portsdowne and myself; 
with the speculation that if I was prudent ray 
wife raight even yet be acknowledged by my 
family. I was thinking how pleasant it would 
be could I see the poor girl in the position to 
which marriage with myself had entitled her ; of 
how quickly, first prejudices being vanquished, 
she might gain upon them with her beauty ; of 
how contented (having so effectually resigned 
myself to the Inevitable) my life ought thence- 
forth to become. 

As I mused thus deeply, Walking along with 
my eyes bent on the ground, a sudden noise and 
a French oath roused me from my reverie. I 
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« 

was Crossing the Boulevards, and had narrowly 
escaped being knocked down by a carriage, the 
driver of which, having seen me step out of the 
way, now lashed on bis borses to make up for lost 
tinae. Mecbanically as it passed me I gazed in at 
tbe open window of tbe vebicle ; but witb tbe first 
glance my indiflPerence had fled, for leaning for- 
ward, as if to catch a glimpse of the careless pe- 
destrian whom her coachman had nearlv driven 
over, I saw a face which I had never fbrgotten ; a 
^elicately featured face witb nioumful dark eyes 
— ^no other than that of Mrs. Rivers. For a 
moment it flashed upon me, as I had seeu it last 
when gazing into the night, and then the carriage 
rolled quickly on, and it was gone. Whether 

• 

she had i-ecognized me I could not teil ; whether 
she wished to avoid me I did not consider ; my 
sole idea was that the only person who could 
really help me to clear myself in the eyes of Ada 
Penryhn was being borne further from me every 
minute ; and that in this crowded city I had no 
more means of ascertaining her address (if she 
had chosen to conceal her name) than I had in 
London. Witb a call to the coachman to stop — a 
Ofill which either he did not hear, or did not see 
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fit to obey — I rushed after the fast retreating 
vehicle. Back across the Boulevards, up the Rue 
de Rivoli, over the Place de la Concorde I ran, 
breathless, but undaunted ; now losing sight of 
the carriage as it turned down some short cut ; 
then keeping it in füll view for several minutes as 
it crossed a more open space ; arion feeling that I 
could neither strive to gain upon it, nor holloa 
after it any longer, and that, however reluc- 
tantly, I must give up the chase. When I did 
so I was thoroughly vexed; I had paid n(f 
attention to the public ridicule which had 
attended my flyins^ footsteps, nor had the idea 
what the lady herseif would say to my pursuine: 
her, troubled me ; I had only thought of the 
possibility of Clearing myself in Ada's eyes ; but 
now that the chance was lost, at all events fbr 
the present, I became conscious that I must 
have cut rather a ludicrous figure, tearing helter- 
skelter through the principal thoroughfares of 
Paris, and began to hope that none of the 
friends of Mons. Le Sage had witnessed and 
recognized me. 

I had nothing now to do but to think of that, 
for the carriage had long rolled out of sight, aiti 
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annoyed at iiiy defeat I retraced my steps to my 
mother's house. But how different in character 
were my meditations from those with which I 
leftit! 

The sight of Mrs. Rivers had set my thoughts 
on fire ; I could think of nothing now but the 
probable reason for her being in Paris ; and of 
what chance I had, unaided, of discovering her 
abode. And when I flattered myself that the 
hope of doiiig so (notwithstanding that I sus- 
pected she might be residing there ander an 
assumed name) was not unreasonable, and cal- 
culated in that case on the certainty of my being 
able to persuade her to do as I wished with 
respect to her daughter, my pulses daneed, and 
my blood circulated in sudden rushes which no 
self-assurance, repeatedly and sternly given, 
that, whatever satisfaction the accomplishment 
of my desire might bring with it happiness 
for me was thenceforth out of the question, had 
power to subdue. 

Thoughts of my love, however harren of the 
element of hope, possessed for my heart a 
fiiscination which no others could boast of, and 
which made me almost smile as I recalled the 
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subject of my previous reflections, and remem- 
bered how I had attempted to delude myself 
with the idea that the world contained no topic 
which could more powerfuUy influence my 
future. And all the time it had held — Ada. 

Oh, Ada, always first, — best, — iiearest to my 
soul ! How could I ever have tried to deceive 
myself with regard to you ? 

The eveiiing's amusement passed drearily to 
me ; whilst I was dancing with, or striving to 
make myself agreeable to ray mother's friends, 
my mind was constantly revertinff to the worn 
face which had gazed on me from the carriage 
window, or weighing the probabilities of seeing 
it again. 

I had little rest that night, and immediately 
1 woke I became absorbed with the sanje 
thoughts, and chafed under the knowledge that, 
fbr the present at least, there was no possi- 
bility of my pursuing the search on which 
I longed to enter ; for some sports, which we 
had agreed to witness, were to take place at 
Chantilly on that day, and all preparations for 
the pleasure trip had been completed some time 
before. I was forced, therefore, to keep to my 
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engagement, although I would fain have excused 
myself, could I have brought forward any 
plausible motive for doing so. But it was not 
to be. I was dragged off to Chantilly by a trio 
of peremptory sisters, who refused on any terms 
to take a denial from me ; and I must confess 
that, notwithstandingthe distraction of my roind, 
I enjoyed myself very much upon that particular 
day. It was so like the old times to hear my 
mother address me in tones of kindness; to 
loiter away the hours in congenial Company with 
one or other of my blooming sisters hanging on 
my arm, and not a dissentient voice amongst us 
to mar the harmony of the scene. Not a 
shadow rested on that day of pleasure ; I think 
I may almost say that not a thought of Julia 
crossed my mind ; and that even when it dwelt 
on Ada, I could acknowledge that this world 
holds, if not a eure, at least a balm for disap- 
pointed love. Shall I be considered colder or 
less faithful than the rest of men in deliberately 
vouching for the truth of the above Statement ? 

For my own part I fancy there are few 
sinners who have not at times found, in 
outward circumstances, relief for mental pain. 

VOL. III. R 
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Yet still, if, being deceived, I am the solitary 
exception to an universal rule, on commencing 
this history I pledged myself to write it 
honestly. 

We did not return from Chantilly tili late in 
the evening, and as we reached my mother's 
house the clocks were striking eleven. I had 
been in high spirits all the way home, and 
entered the lighted supper-room in the same 
mood. Several letters which had arrived during 
our absence were lying on the plates set for their 
owners: a long unstamped envelope layon mine. 
I knew atonce it was a telegram; as I recognized 
it, an unknown fear seemed to rise within me, 
and my hilarity fled. I sprang forward, seized 
the missive, and in another moment had torn 
it open. The lights danced and flickered before 
my eyes as they feil upon its contents, and with 
a trembling band I flattened the paper twice 
before I had thoroughly mastered them. 

" Front James Saunders, London, to Gerald Estcourt, Esq., 

Paris, 

" Sir, 

" You are respectfuUy entreated to retum 
immediately ; my mistress is dangerously ill." 
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**You are respectfuUy entreated to return 
immediately," I mumbled to myself, staring 
meanwhile at the telegram ; ^^ my mistress is 
dangerously ill ; you are respectfully entreated 
to " 

" Gerald, what w the matter? Is anything 
wrong? do teil us, Gerald; don't keep us in 
suspense." 

It was Emmeline's voiee, and she was 
shaking my arm impatiently. I turned and 
looked her füll in the face, and then, for the 
first time, I seemed to understand what was 
before me. 

"I must go back to London at once," I ex- 
claimed impetuously, confronting the whole 
party; **my wife is ill; I cannot stay here 
another hour." 

"But my dear Gerald," said my mother, 
** consider the time. No reasonable person 
could expect you to set off on such a journey at 
eleven o'clock at night, and so tired as you must 
be. Surely, if you went the first thing in th 
moming " 

** I must go without delay," I replied, with 
decision ; ^^ there is a midnight train which I 
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can easily catch. I ought never to have left her 
alone ; she is a great deal too delicate ; but now 
I must return at once. Pray do not attempt to 
detain me." 

"I have no wish whatever to detain you 
against your will, Gerald," said Lady Mary, with 
a soupqon of the old jealous feeling, *'nor, I 
conclude, have your sisters. Dessanges, see that 
Mr. Estcourt's portmanteau is packed at once, 
and a voiture at the door in time to convey him 
to the twelve o'clock train. And now, my 
dear Gerald " (in a voice of persuasion), *' if 
you inust go, you will sit down and make a good 
supper before you start." 

"Thank you, not a morsel," I said, im- 
patiently ; " I really could not eat anything." 

Knowing the general opinion of my lamily 
with respect to Julia, Ishrank from letting them 
see or hear what I feit at the news of her dan- 
2:er, but in reality my heart was fiUed with a 
feeling of self-reproach, that was harder to bear 
than the dread of any impending sorrow. For 
whilst she had been ill, in pain perhaps (the 
telegram neccssarily gave so few particulars that 
my imaginary fears knew no bounds), but cer- 
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tainly in danger, I, her husband, and her only 
friend, had been revelling in scenes of gaiety, 
enjoying myself without even a thought of her 
welfare troubling ray mind ; nay, more, I was 
conscious that for the last twelve hours my 
guilty heart had been completely occupied with 
the image of another woman, to the utter repu- 
diation of that of my poor little wife, who had 
been suffering meanwhile without a creature near 
her. When I had bid my mother and sisters 
farewell, and leaving Paris behind me at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, lay back on the 
cushioned seats of the railway carriage and 
tried to compose myself to the sleep which 
I greatly needed, the same reproachful thought 
rose up to banish all idea of rest for mind 
or body. 

It was not so much the knowledge of Julia's 
illness that oppressed me, as that she had been 
ill alone. Other women had mothers, sisters, or 
friends to go to them, if need required, and ren- 
der all those kindly oflSces which woman's band 
alone can do for woman ; but this unfortunate 
girl, deprived of the society of her own family 
by my command, and of that of mine by their 
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ca|Mrice. might die befixe a soul in that great 
cilT mnld go to suoooiir her. By my folly I 
lad esahed her Id a positioD whidi forbade her 
asaxiation with any bat those of my own 
Standing: but firvm one, alas! which caused 
tbose of my own Standing to pass by on the 
otberside« 

I bad taken from ber the fiiendship and 
sympatby of ber own kind, and I had none to 
oSier bar in retunu 

And baving wronged her by so &tal a niis- 
take« I oookl not even give her my afiection. 

Oh, harren, useless life! Oh, hand that 
tumed each sweetness that it grasped to 
poison! Oh, man, who had better never have 
been bom ! 

So whispered to me my repentant spirit, 
as die train nished onwards through the mid- 
night air, and every wail of the autumn wind 
sounded like a lament for the past which 
nothing could recall; and the future which 
should never, — never be. 

And in the hurry and distress of my depar- 
ture I had totally forgotten to speak to my 
mother conceming Marguerite. But then I had 
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as certainly lost sight of my strong desire to find 
out the address of Mrs. Rivers. 

In fact, I may truly say that on that home- 
ward joumey no fancy troubled me but such as 
had intimate relation to the wife to whom I 
was hastening. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I TRAVELLED as expeditiously as I could ; but 
having started by an unorthodox train, I was 
compelled to submit to some delay with regard 
to Crossing the Channel ; and it was the evening 
of the following day before I stood at my own 
door in Brook Street. I had become very 
impatient as I drew near home, and in my im- 
patience I knocked loudly for adraittance, and 
swore at myself the next moraent for being so 
careless. My wife might be sleeping, or, in all 
probability, had been ordered to be kept quiet, 
and I should have roused her by making such a 
noise. My summons was quickly responded to; 
and it was Saunders who opened the door to me. 
** I thought it was yourself, sir," he said, as 
if to account for his own appearance. 
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" Shall I have disturbed your niistress ?" I 
asked eagerly ; *' I never thought of it when I 
knocked." 

The maii's face, for all that could be read 
there, was a blank. 

" Oh, no, sir ! I think not," he replied, 
quietly. 

" How is she, Saunders ? Who is attending 
her r 

I was in the hall by this tirae, and about to 
pass up the staircase. 

" Will you Step in here, if you please, sir ?'* 
he exclaimed, laying bis band quickly on the 
dining-room door, " you are wanted." 

I retraced ray footsteps, imagining that the 
doctor wished to speak to me about niy wife's 
illness; Saunders opened the door; I passed 
through it, raised niy eyes to a ffgure which 
advanced to receive me, and to my astonish- 
ment raet — Ada Penryhn. 

" Ada !" I exclaimed, falling back a pace or 
two^ ^^you here? who sent for you? why did 
you come ?" 

But directly I encountered the yearning ex- 
pression of her eyes, noted the weary look which 
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told of a sleepless night^ and feit the warm 
pressure with which her band grasped miney 
I guessed the truth. 

"Yes, I am here, Gerald," she answered, 
quietly, " and I am the only one here to wel- 
come you. You understand, do you not ? She 
is gone/* 

Although I had guessed the news which 
awaited me, I had not had time to realise it, 
and the first shock of its reception was great. 
I withdrew my hand from Ada's, and throwing 
myself into a chair, sat silently for a few minutes 
with eyes bent upon the ground, trying to be- 
lieve it. 

^'Gerald!" said a soft voiee, and the lightest 
of touches feil upon my drooping head, " every 
thing was done for her that could be done ; it 
was the will of God." 

" When did it happen ?" I asked huskily. 

'^At sunrise, and quite painlessly; she was 
unconscious for hours before." 

" And the cause ?" 

" A prämature delivery. She was taken ill 
on the twenty-fourth." 

" Who attended her, Ada ?" 
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" Dr. Percivale, and Dr. , and Dr. 
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she replied, naming two of the physicians most 
celebrated for such cases. " I knew that your 
wish would be that she had every assistance, 
and so I sent for them on my own responsibility. 
Dr. Percivale would have stayed to see you him- 
self hadwe been more certain of the time ofyour 
arrival, but I expect he will call in again this 
evening. He will teil you that nothing that 
was possible to do was omitted." 

"I'U go up and see her," I said abruptly, 
and I rose and left the roora ; but Ada did not 
follow me. 

I stumbled bUndly up the lighted staircase, 
which seemed to surge beneath me as I trod. 
On the landing I met a couple of servants, 
who stood close against the wall to let me 
pass, whilst they curiously scrutinised my face 
to see how I had borne the news; in the 
bedroom which had been ours I saw candles 
burning, and heard the murmur of a subdued 
colloquy. 

I walked into it without ceremony, and going 
up to the bed drew back the curtains. I could 
distinguish the outline of the form which lay 
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there in so stiff and and unnatural a positiou, but 
for aught I could see to the contrary Julia might 
only have been sleeping. 

*' Bring a light," I said to one of the women 
who were gliding noiselessly about the room. 
A candle was thrust into my band, and I 
moved it backwards and forwards over the pale, 
dead face, until I had satisfied myself that those 
eyes would never reopen, nor that mouth address 
me more. It was really true, then. Julia lay 
dead before me ! The life which I had so often 
feit to be an incubus to my own had suddenly 
been quenched. She could never vex or shame 
me more : I could never again wrong her. As 
I stood there I prayed God that the record of 
my sins against her at the judgment day might 
prove no heavier than hers to me. 

" Who are you ?" I demanded, as I returned 
the light, and saw that the woman who received 
it was a stranger. 

"The nurse, if you please, sir," she said 
curtseying. " Mrs. Penryhn, who has known 
me for years, sent for me to attend your dear 
lady as soon as she saw how matters was likely 
to be. But it was of no manner of use, sir; 
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for directly I set foöt in this house I knew that 
the poor dear was to go." 

As she still held the light, so that its reflec- 
tion was cast upon the figure of my dead 
wife, I drew down the sheet which covered her 
hands. 

"What's that?" I said, starting, as a little 
waxen effigy which lay upon her arm came into 
view. 

"Why, that's the poor habe, sir; it never 
lived, pretty dear, but I thought you d like to 
see it in its proper place." 

The intelligence of Julia's death had so 
shocked me that I had never thought of in- 
quiring about the infant to which she had given 
birth. But there it lay: a tiny, dark-haired 
atoni of humanity, on which the breath of God 
had never breathed, and of which my first look 
was to be my last. Somehow the sight of this 
blighted blossom affected me more than my 
wife's corpse had done ; a stränge sensatiou 
crept over me as I thought that this was rhinej 
and might have lived and learned to love me ; 
and desperately swallowing something which 
had swelled into my throat, I drew the sheet 
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again over the mother and the child, and turned 
away from the bed of death. 

"She was unconscious when she died^ Mrs. 
Penryhn teils nie," I said to the nurse, after the 
silence of a few minutes, during which she had 
made the air heavy with her professional sighs. 

" Oh, bless your heart, yes, sir ! she knew 
nothing from the time the baby was born'd, 
poor dear, but just slipped away, as you may 
say. But my lady, that's Mrs. Penryhn, 
begging your pardon, sir, never left her for a 
monient." 

" When did Mrs. Penryhn come here then T 

" Well, sir, I believe she was sent for on the 
afternoon of the twenty-fourth, for that was the 
date she wrote for me. And I know she never 
left the poor lady alone from that time; for 
there she was, a foliering of her about, and a 
giving her food, and a keeping up her sperrits, 
tili the poor thing was foreed to lie down, and 
then Mrs. Penryhn stood by that piller tili she 
died. And, when the last came, sir, conscious 
or unconscious, your poor lady had her arms 
round my lady's neck, and that's just how she 
went, a clinging to her like a sister. I'm sure 
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I cari't think upon it now with dry eyes, and 
Dr. Percivale — he said that " 

The old woman*s eloquence was too much for 
me; I dared not trust myself to listen to it 
Idnger ; and without waiting to hear what Dr. 
Percivale had said, I went out quickly and lett 
her to finish her story to herseif. 

As I again turned the handle of the dining- 
room door, I could not think what I should say 
to Ada; in what words I could sufficiently 
thank and bless the womanly benevolence which 
had prompted her not only to come at the call 
of suffering, but so nobly to fulfil the task she 
had undertaken. 

She was seated at the table as I entered, dressed 
in her Walking attire, ready for departure. 

" I am going home now, Gerald," she said, 
on perceiving me. " I wish you had some one 
to stay with you. Shall I write to any of your 
relations for you ? Is there anything more that 
I can do ?" 

"Anything more," I exclaimed, vehemently, 
" when 1 have been wondering how I can thank 
you for what you have already done. Ada ! 
my greatest trouble on hearing of my poor 
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wife's danger was to think thät she was suffering 
alone. I foi^ot that my good angel was so near 
her, with a heart large enough for anything." 

"You forgot, Gerald," she softly replied, 
"that God was better able to take care of your 
wife than you were." 

" Oh, let me praise you," I said. ** Don't try 
to make out that all the world is like your- 
seif; who ever came near my poor girl except 
you, and Einmeline, whom you persuaded to 
come ? Other women caught up the skirts 
of their dresses as they passed her in the 
Street, avoiding her as though she had been 
infected with the plague; but you^ who of all 
others had the right to be offended with me, and 
to hold aloof from the woman who had usurped 
the place I swore none but yourself should fill, 
came boldly for ward in defiauce of the world's 
opinion, and gave your band to her who never 
held that of such another : and now you have 
crowned your unselfishness by rendering me 
the greatest possible Service ; such a service 
as I never could have presumed to ask of you. 
Ada ! they have told me that she died upon your 
breast." 
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There was silence between us for a few suc- 
ceeding minutes, for we were both aflFected by 
the solemn memory my words had conjured up, 
and next she rose and said calinly — 

** If it is the greatest Service I could do you, 
Gerald, you are heartily welcome to it, though I 
hardly see how I could have acted otherwise. 
You told me long ago that were I tested I 
should find how hard it is to run counter to the 
laws of Society in face of the opinion of my 
(so-called) respectable firiends. I have been tried, 
and you see that I did not speak without reason ; 
but you may attribute my conduct to the obsti- 
nacy of my nature, or to anything rather than to 
virtues that I do not possess. Were it not for the 
peculiar opinions which pondering over the im- 
certainty of my mother's fate grafted upon me, 
and the feeling of chaqjpionship for my sex 
engendered by them, added to my frieudship for 
yourself, I might never have become acquainted 
with your wife; but for this last assistance, 
which I am glad to think it has befallen me to 
render her, there needed no stronger reason than 
that she was a woman, and alone." 

She gave her band to me as she concluded, 
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and clasping mine in a firm pressure, which told 
of strength to bear the burdens of others as well 
as those which fate allotted to herseif, lett the 
rooni. 

I let her go without attempting to detain her. 
I would have given worlds to have kept her with 
me, but I knew that it could not be, and that 
the mere request would give her pain. She had 
dawned upon that house of suffering like an 
angel of mercy, but she had completed her 
errand — there was nothing more for her to do — 
and so she left me in the silent rooms alone. 

I could not choose but sit and think of her. 
Even with the lifeless bodies overheard, and self- 
reproach knocking incessantly at my heart's 
door, I could not choose but recall each fair 
page of Ada's history which had been unfolded 
to me, and remember that from first to last, 
with all her womanly softness and grace, she 
had maintained a most ^^nwomanly consistency. 
What she had said, she meant; what she had 
promised to perform, she had done ; what she 
had loved, she loved for ever ! I had never seen 
her yield when resistance was duty : I had never 
Seen her obstinate where concession was a grace. 
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She was strong only for herseif; weak only for 
others ; and bore upon her heart, as on her open 
face, the impress of perfect and unflinching 
truth. 

Far into the night I occupied the place where 
I had parted with her ; bat it was not until I had 
made several journeys to the room where Julia's 
body lay, that I could really persuade myself 
that all that I had heard was not a dream. For 
long I anxiously expected to see Dr. Percivale, 
and learn the particulars of the case from bis 
lips, but, frora some cause or other, he did not 
come; and hours had elapsed when Saunders 
opened the dining-rooin door and put in bis 
head to inquire, in the most subdued and defe- 
rential of voices, if I would not be pleased to go 
to bed. 

" It is scarcely worth while," I answered, 
"for morning will be here directly. But bring 
me a couple of rugs, Saunders, and I will lie 
down on this sofa, for I do not suppose that 
Dr. Percivale will come now. 

*' I think not, sir," observed the man, as he 
prepared to do my bidding. Eeturning with 
the rugs a minute afterwards, he closed the door 
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securely behind him, and advancing into the 
room, Said — ^' I hope you think I did right, 
sir, in sending for Mrs. Penryhn, but I scarcely 
knew what eise to do." 

*' Quite right, Saunders ; you could not have 
done better. Was it your own idea or by your 
poor mistress's request ?" 

*' My mistress's maid was naturally very 
much alarraed, sir, when she was taken so ill, 
and so was my poor mistress herseif; and 
thinking a lady's presence was desirable, and 
not knowing of any lady more intimate here 
than Mrs. Penryhn, I took the liberty of 
going in a cab, sir, and telling her the State of 
the case." 

''I am infinitely obliged to you, Saunders," 
I Said, " and I shall not forget it. But teil me 
how it all happened, from the beginning to the 
end." 

At this request, Saunders first winced and 
coloured, and then looked as if he had been 
ordered to confess a crime of bis own. 

" Well ; why do you hesitate ?" 

"Hasn't Mrs. Penryhn told you, sir?" 

" No," 1 replied, " I scarcely exchanged a 
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dozen words with Mrs. Penryhn. When did 
your mistress first complain ?" 

** Well, soon after the ball, sir ; you see 
my mistress was very much shook by the 
accident." 

"What accident? what ball?" I demanded 
breathlessly. 

Saunders was visibly discomposed ; he fid- 
geted about and hesitated to reply until I had 
imperatively repeated the question. 

" I believe, sir, it was a masked ball at the 
Opera House, at least so the lady's maid in- 
formed me. Have you seen the lady's maid^ 
sir? 

" No, no ! go on — go on." 

" Well, sir, it appears that on retuming home 
the crowd of vehicles was very great, and my 
mistress's cab got upset in the confusion, and she 
was hurt in consequence ; at least so the story 
was told to me," added Samiders, with a touch of 
his usual caution. 

I had tumed sick and cold as he proceeded 
with his narrative, but I had not yet heard all, 
although I dreaded to put the next inquiry to 
him. 
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**But who accompanied Mrs. Estcourt? 
Surely she did not go alone." 

" Mrs. and Miss Sherman called for her, sir, 
but they did not return with her. My mistress 
did not reach home tili past five in the morning : 
she fainted as soon as she put her foot inside the 
door, and she was never well from that moment 
tili the time I fetched Mrs. Penryhn." 

Here Saunders paused a moment, as though 
he knew that he had Struck me another blow, 
and then added, very gently — 

" Is there anything further, sir ?" 

" Nothing, Saunders, nothing ! only leave me 
to myself." 

Ah, Julia ! the mystery is a mystery no 
longer ! Little need now to ask for explanations 
from Dr. Percivale. I know why you are 
lying motionless upon that bed, Struck down in 
your youth and beauty, with your blighted baby 
on your arm. Ada ! dear angel of my life ! 
teach me to worship truth as you have wor- 
shipped it! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

As soon as the funeral of my wife was over, I 
ordered everything that I valued in Brook Street 
to be sent down to Grasslands, sold oflF the 
fumiture, and disposed of the remainder of the 
lease. I wished to sever every link that had 
bound me to the house ; it was my desire never 
to See or to enter it again. 

My sisters, now returned from Paris, were as 
ready with their condolences on my loss as they 
had been on my mamage ; but when Beatrice 
and Gertrude sent me invitations to stay at their 
houses, I refiised them, though without comment. 
It was not a time for me to quarrel with the 
alteration in their behaviour, but I had not 
forgotten the reception I had last experienced at 
their hands, nor in what terms they had then 
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spoken of that part of myself which I had just 
Seen covered by the earth of Kensal Green. 

But to a similar request froni Emmeline I 
gratefiiUy responded. It was real comfort to 
leave the empty, solitary house for my sistel-'s 
wing, and to feel that I had but to rest there 
and be spared the trouble of thinking for my- 
self. 

The only one of my servants whom I retained 
was Saunders, whose faithful attachment to me 
and to my father rendered it probable that we 
should never part It was my intention, as 
soon as my affairs should be settled, to return to 
Paris, in the propriety of which plan every one 
seemed to acquiesce. Nobody, not even Ada, 
proposed that I should go to Grasslands ; so 
lonely a prospect, at all events for the present, 
seemed, by common consent, to be contemned. 

Paris had always been a favourite place with 
me. I had private reasons for wishing to leave 
England for a while, and Marguerite was the 
attraction which prompted me to take up a 
temporary residence in the Queen of Cities. 

And now, the small amount of baggage which 
I designed to take across the Channel having 
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been put into travelling order by the careful 
Saunders, I was on the point of starting. But 

one thing detained me a doubt ! I had not 

Seen A.da since the evening that I returned from 
abroad. I had written to her several times, and 
taken her advice upon various matters, but I had 
not gone near her house, and my doubt was, 
whether I should call on her before I left 
England ; whether, under our peculiar circum- 
stances, she would misconstrue my visit, or feel 
hurt by the Omission. 

I knew her delicacy to be great, but I could 
also trust her common sense ; and I feared she 
migbt take it as a bad compliment if I did 
not depend on the latter to prevent her enter- 
taining any suspicions to which the former 
might give rise. Finally, I decided that as, in 
the character of a friend she had gone to the 
aid of my dying wife, so, in the character of 
a friend, it behoved me in return to pay her 
the attention which any other lady, doing as 
she had done, would have received from me ; 
and, having determined that to visit her was 
a duty, I did not delay the performance of 
it. 



2€6 TSE ODJTFEgSfOXE 

Sbe was at bome; propetij and formally 
(asd Texy unlike die manno* of oar last meeting 
in tiiat bouse) I was osbered into her presence, 
ajxl iaand her in die Company of a young lady, 
whoni she pn^ented to me as her sister 
GreGt^gina, bot whom I diould never have re- 
as one of my romping friends of Fresh- 



'^Sbould yoa DOt?^ exclaimed Ada, with 
surpiise, " and she is oonsidered so like me." 

At this assertion I looked from one to the 
other. 

Georgina Rivers was a very fine girl, but 
lacking Ada's grace ; her eyes were blue and 
bright, whilst Ada's were grey and soft; and 
Georgie's hair was many shades nearer golden 
than that of her sister. She was a pretty 
creature, certainly, and promised to be prettier, 
but I had seen many faces which resembled hers, 
whereas, for me, Ada was like no one but 
herseif. 

" She is not a bit like you," I said decidedly, 
as I finished my scrutiny, inwardly adding, '' as 
never woman was nor will be." 

*' I am afraid not," replied the other, in a 
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tone of unaflTected self-depreciation. But as she 
spoke she smiled. 

"I Start to-morrow," I said, opening the 
business upon which I had come, " and I am 
here to say good-bye to you." 

" So soon ?" said Ada, and the smile faded 
from her face ; " well, you are wise. London is 
a dreary place in the winter." 

" Where are you going ?" asked Georgie, who 
appeared quite competent to sustain her share of 
the conversation. 

"To Paris, Miss Rivers; at least for the 
present" 

" What fun ! I wish we were going too. I 
suppose you'U always be out, amusing yourself, 
somewhere or other." 

Ada glanced at her sister, as though to 
reniiud her of the circumstances under 
which I was leaving England, and Georgie, 
suddenly recalling them, blushed scarlet, and 
was mute. 

" I don't think I shall," I replied, quietly, 
wishing to relieve her confusion, "for I hope to 
have one of my sisters to live with me and make 
my home pleasant; besides which I am very 
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busy just now, and have no time for running 
about" 

"And when are you Coming back ^^ain?" 
inquired Georgie, who had quickly recovered 
herseif. 

It was now my turn to be confiised. This ques- 
tion, put to me before Ada, was difficult to answer. 

** Cela dependsy^ I said, playing witb some 
articie on the table. " I have not yet decided ; 
perhaps in a few months, perhaps longer.'* 

" And what then ?" said inquisitive Georgie. 

" What then, Miss Rivers ?" I replied, with 
hesitation ; " I am afraid we must leave * whai 
then ' for time to decide." 

Ada rose and walked to the window. 

" What a number of people there are in the 
gardens to-day," she remarked ; " I think there 
must be soraething going on there." 

" Let me see," exclaimed her sister, starting 
up with girlish curiosity, and edging herseif into 
Ada's place. The latfcer had no alternative but 
to give way to her. She returned to the spot 
where I sat. 

" May I continue to write to you ?" I said, in 
a low voice. 
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" Certainly, if you wish it." 

*'You think I am right to go away for 
awhile?" 

" Quite so." 

'* And you will — Ada — you will " 

" Hush !" she said, softly. 

I rose with a sigh, and prepared to take my 
leave. 

" Will you give me no coramission for Paris, 
Miss Rivers? No gloves or bonbons? Don't 
forget how we used to romp together at Fresh- 
wave, or how happy it will make me at any 
time to be of use to you." 

" Oh ! you may send nie plenty of both, Mr. 
Estcourt, and forward the bill to Ada. She is 
my duenna now, and responsible for me in every 
way." 

" But I will not be responsible for you and 
Mr. Estcourt combined," said her sister, with a 
laugh, but very unlike the contagious laugh of 
old. 

" Never mind her, Mr. Estcourt," cried 
Georgie, "send them." 

"With pleasure," I said, '^and at the 
very first opportunity ; what is your number. 
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Miss Rivers, and which are your favourite 
bonbons ?" 

" Sevens ; and caramels and nugotines," she 
replied, in the same spirit of banter. 

" I will not forget them, or yourself/* shaking 
hands with her ; " good-bye." 

Then I tumed to her sister. 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Penryhn." 

The words were the same, but the one meant 
nothing, and with the other my heart sprang 
to my eyes and trembled on my lips. 

'' God bless you!" she said, answering the look 
with which I had addressed her. 

I lingered on the staircase and about the 
passage, in hopes that I might yet see her for a 
moiTient alone, but I think she was afraid to 
give me the opportun ity. 

But passing out of the hall-door, and looking 
upwards, I saw her sweet face framed in the 
window pane, and caught a last look from her 
serious, loving eyes. 

The next day I was on my way to Paris. 

On arriving there I went straight to my 
mother's house, and laid my wishes before her. 
I asked her to let me have my sister Marguerite 
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to live with ine during my residence in Paris ; 
represented that it would leave her more at 
liberty to pay a visit to Lilias, and be a real 
charity to myself. But Lady Mary would not 
agree to such a plan. Her own house was large, 
and she proposed instead that I should iive with 
her, which, she aflSrmed, would come to the 
sarae thing, as I should be a companion for 
Marguerite whenever it suited herseif to leave 
home. At first I demurred at accepting this 
offer, not wishing to put my mother to the 
expense of keeping me ; but after a while we 
canie to an amicable agreement on the subject, 
and I took possession of a couple of rooms 
under her roof, and set steadily to work to com- 
plete the book which I had in hand. 

I had never written under such advantages 
before ; the house was orderly and quiet to a 
degree; my time was entirely at my own 
disposal ; and my spirits suffered too much from 
late events to make me desirous to spend it 
anywhere but in the seclusion of my own study. 

Thus several months passed away ; I had 
despatched the gloves and bonbons to Georgie 
Rivers, and had sent more than one letter to 
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her sister, büt I would not write too often for 
fear she might think me importunate. I had 
told her all about my book, and she had 
expressed herseif most interested in its success- 
ful completion ; but of what tbe future might 
contain 'for us we had not yet spoken to one 
another. 

It is not to be supposed that this reticence 
on my part was attributable to anything 
but a desire to show every possible respect 
to the memory of my dead wife. No 
sooner was I convinced that the breath had 
really left her body than I also knew that 
liope gleamed once raore in the future for 
Ada and niyself. 

But for the very reason that my first marriage 
had been so unpopulär, and that the death of 
my wife was hailed by my friends as a piece of 
good fortune, I feit diflädent at the idea of 
curtailing the interval which should elapse before 
I contracted a second. 

Yet, though I was silent, my heart would 
sometimes speak through my written words, and 
if they were not rebuked, I was satisfied. 

And still I plodded earnestly and steadily 
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along the road trodden by my father before 
me. 

But I had not forgolten that I wished to 
meet with Mrs. Rivers. I had determined that 
I shouJd meet with her before I asked Ada for 
the third time to be my wife. There should be 
no cloud, not even of the size of a man 's band, 
in the horizon of her life wlien she married me. 
It should be perfect, unutterable bliss — as far as 
I could make it so. To this end, I had not 
been settled in Paris many weeks before I 
commeneed a strict search for Mrs. Rivers, but 
neither by name nor description could I find 
her. Day after day I spent my time in 
wandering up and down the fashionable resorts 
in hopes of again meeting her, or in knocking at 
whole streets of houses where I thought I had 
some trivial chance of discovering her address. 

But my trouble seemed in vain ; 1 could 
neither hear nor see anything of her ; and I was 
obliged to conclude that she had again lefb 
Paris. 

But uuwilling to resign my hope, I thought 
of advertising for her. I calculated that it was 
unlikely that her daughter or any of her im- 
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mediate frieods woold see die Parisian papef8^ 
and dierefiire oonaidered myself safe in inseitmg 
a pangFajA in Aem to Ae effect diat Mi& 

Birera, finrmerly ci Sixeety Londcm, was 

eotreated to aend her addieae to a certain cafS 
under oover to E. 6^ i^ had a oommnnicar 
tion of impoitanee to uaike to her concemiog 
her nearest rdatire. 

As aoon as äie adrertiaement had appeared 
I txx^ a daily walk to äie arfS in qnestimi, to 
inqnire if there waa any letter addressed to 
EL 6. waiting &t me. 

On the third day, to my great delight, I was 
informed that it had arrived, and as soon as it 
was delivered into my hands, sat down and 
broke the seal. 

What was, then, my disappointment and 
chagrin, to find that the only endosure was a 
blank sheet of paper. 

Swearing aloud in my impatience, I rose 
impetuously from my seat, 2Uid with the crushed 
envelope in my hand, ran straight against — my 
uncle Jabez. 

As soon as I encountered the old gentleman, I 
perceived that he looked very thin and carewom. 
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but my surprise at meeting him in Paris was so 
great that I had not much tiine to think of any^ 
thing eise. 

" Yaa here, uncle Jabez !" I exclaimed. " I 
had no idea that you ever frequented this part 
of the World." 

" What has disturbed you ?" he inquired, in 
bis old rough way, taking no notice of my 
remark. 

"Nothipg particular,'* I replied, vexed that 
he should have noticed my discomfiture. 
" Wbere are you staying ?" 

** At the Hotel d'Angleterre. Are you Walk- 
ing that way T 

"I will do so, with pleasure," and I foUowed 
him out of the cafL 

** Have you been ill, uncle T I said, as we 
found ourselves once more on the pavL 

" Not ill ; worried," was the answer. 

" Nothing to do with home, I trust." 

" Nothing to do with England," he replied, 
and at the time I did not notice bis amendment. 

We talked on ordinary topics until we reached 
the Hotel d'Angleterre, and gained the privacy 
of bis room. Then my uncle Jabez, taking 
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a seat near to me, drew a newspaper out of his 
pocket, aod pointing to the cotumn in which 
appeared inj advertisement, electrified me with 
the inquiry — 

" Do you know . anything of this notice, 
Gerald?" 

" What notice ?" I exclaimed, with a view to 
obtaining time for consideration. " How should 
I, uncle Jabez ?'* 

** You have no knowledge of the author of the 
Paragraph ?" 

*' I will not say that," I replied. 

" Nor of the letter addressed to E. G., for 
which you called to day at the cafeT^ 

" I pereeive that you have guessed my secret," 
I Said with annoyance ; " but you must excuse 
me for saying that there the matter must drop. 
I have no intention of disclosing my motive for 
this advertisement " 

" Not if I teil you I am the only person who 
can help you in the search ?" he grimly answered. 

" You !" I exclaimetj, with unfeigned amaze- 
ment ; " why, uncle Jabez, what can you know 
of the lady mentioned here, or of her probable 
address ?" 
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** I happen to know it." 

" Then teil it me, in heaven s name," I said, 
grasping his arm; "teil me, where Mrs. Rivers 
is at this present moment, and whether I shall 
be able to obtain an interview with her." 

*' YoQ will never see or speak to her again." 

" Are you mocking me ?" 

" No ; I never jest, especially on such 
matters." 

"Then what is your reason for so stränge an 
assertion ?'* 

*' Because she is dead : she died three months 
ago." 

*' Good God !" I exclaimed, *' is it possible ? 
Then at last I shall be able to clear myself. 
Death must surely cancel a promise such as 



mine/' 



" So the raotive of this advertisement was to 
procure Mrs. Rivers's consent to your mentioning 
her name to her daughter, eh ?" said my uncle, 
regarding me fixedly from beneath his shaggy 

eyebrows. "Had your visit to her in 

Street, last July twelvemonth, then, anything to 
do with the breaking off of your engagement with 
Mrs. Penryhn ?" 
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" Everything/' I replied ; " it was the sole 
cause ; though how you come to know of it, 
puzzles me.** 

** I kaew of it as soon as it had taken place," re- 
sumed my uncle, " though I must say that I attri- 
buted the events by which it was foUowed to the 
fact of your having discovered that the mother 
was still alive, rat her than to any misunder- 
standing arising from the promise which was 
extracted from you. However, I have told you 
suflScient to prove that I know the principal 
circumstances of the case : if you think me 
worthy of your confidence you had better teil 
me the rest." 

"You were Mrs. Rivers's friend," I said; " you 
evidently knew her well, and I shall be glad, 
uncle Jabez, to have you for a confidant." 

And with that I related the history of my 
meeting with Ada's mother ; of the present I 
had taken from her, and the fatal consequences 
to which it led. 

" It was, as you surmised, with the object of 
obtaining a release from the promise I had 
given to her that I inserted that paragraph in 
the papers, little thinking that she was not alive. 
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And now, uncle Jabez, you are sure that you 
have informed me correcüy concerning her 
death ; that there is no mistake about it. You 
see how much depends upon my having accurate 
intelligence"- 

" There is no mistake about it," he answered, 
shortly. 

'*You are certainj'' I urged ; "youwould 
attest the truth of it ?" 

'*Boy," he exclaimed, suddenly tuming to 
me, *' who do you suppose answered your adver- 
tisement ?" 

" I cannot imagine ; the more I think of it the 
more puzzled I become." 

" / did ; I saw the notice in the papers, and 
I sent the envelope addressed to E.G., and 
watched to see who should fetch it away. I 
must have had some knowledge of Mrs. Bivers 
to recognize that the paragraph was intended 
for her, and some interest in her to have 
taken the trouble to be curious about it. 
It's not my custom to meddle with other 
people's affairs." 

** I know that well : what, then, was your 
motive ?" 
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*'Simply to find outwhat the advertiser could 
have to commuDicate to one who, for the last 
twenty years, had been dead to the world. 
Well! I have found it out, and here is the 
result! When Mrs. Rivers was dying, she 
begged me, if ever I had the opportunity, to teil 
you that she had never ceased to regret that 
your engagement with her daughter was broken 
off, and that if the knowledge of her existence 
had had anything to do with it that obstacle was ' 
removed. She died a few days afterwards, you 
may take my word for it ; but if that won't 
satisfy you,I can teil you where to find hergrave." 

" But what connection," I said, lost in wonder, 
" can you possibly have had with that unfortu- 
nate woman, who, as you say, died to society so 
many years ago ? What link bound you toge- 
ther, that she should have chosen you for her 
mouthpiece after death ?" 

'' She was my wifeJ' 

" Your wife^ uncle Jabez! she was your 

wife r 

I could do no more than echo bis words, as 
I stared at him with open eyes, thinking of his 
reputed bachelorhood, hoarded riches, and uncon- 
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genial nature, and attempted to realize that he 
had been the husband of the fragile, delicate 
woman, who, seen but once, had never been 
forgotten by myself. 

"üncle Jabez," touching his arm, "surely 
you are joking : you do not intend me to believe 
you." 

" It is the truth, Gerald," and for the first 
time I saw something like feeling shine in the 
rugged face of the old man. « She was my wife ; 
and I don't care now who knows it. I love 
her long before she married Rivers, and after 
that d — d brüte Grieves deserted her, I would 
still have been proud if she would have openly 
taken my name ; but her spirits were too broken 
for that. She had no heart left to try and hold 
up her head in the world again; but after a 
great deal of perseverance on my part she con- 
sented to marry me, so long as I kept her friends 
and mine in ignorance of the fact. She was my 
wife for fifteen years ; but she preferred to rua 
the risk of being thought worse than better than 
she was, and so she always lived in darkness 
and seclusion, and so did I for the matter of 
that, without her. But she died, as I've told 
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» 

you, three months ago, in this very place ; and 
there's an end of it. It's the only time in my 
life that Tve made a fool of myself, and I'm not 
likely to have another chance. Now, Gerald, 
you know the whole history, make no comment 
on it, and never let me hear you revive the 
subject But you have my permission to teil 
it to Ada Penryhn : she's too sensible not to 
keep it quiet ; and I don't know what would 
please me more than to hear that you two had 
made it up again. But as you can't start off 
for England to-night, perhaps you 11 stay and 
dine with me." 

I did stay and dine with the old man ; but 
above all my surprise at the stränge narrative 
he had unfolded to me, and the sympathy I feit 
with himself, a new joy, like a peal of jubilant 
bells, kept up an incessant ringing in my heart, 
that must have rendered me a very uninteresting 
and inattentive companion. Yet, when I left 
him for the night, I ventured to teil him that he 
was dear to me for my father's sake, and to 
express a hope that if I was happy enough to 
become Ada's husband, my wife and I would be 
as children to him. 
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" Pooh, pooh I I want no children," he an- 
swered, gruffly; but he looked pleased never- 
theless, and said I had " poor Sampson's trick " 
of getting over a man. Wien I was once more 
alone, I sat down and niade a great resolve — no 
less a one than thät I would not write or speak 
to Ada of what I had heard that night, until the 
book that I had in progress was completed. 

This sounds perhaps a simple thing to promise 
to myself, but I can record that I found it a 
very hard thing to do ; yet, difficult or not, I 
accomplished it I battled with my strong in- 
clinations to fly to her and know my fate at 
once, and came off victorious. In another couple 
of months my novel had appeared in print and 
been reviewed. As these were the first reviews 
I obtained worthy of quotation, I must be 
excused from enlarging on them here. It is 
sufBcient to say, that as I read them, and found 
that even critics can praise where true effort is 
discernible, I feit more than repaid for the hard 
work I had gone through. 

I would not wait until I had received the 
hearty congratulations which I knew Ada would 
send me, but flushed with my triumph, ordered 
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Saunders to be ready to accompany me to 
England at two hours' notice. I arrived in Lon- 
don late one afternoon in June, and only giving 
myself time to make a hasty toilet after my 
hurried joumey, proceeded at once to Ken- 
sington. 

Fortune favoured me: Ada was again at 
home. I did not wait to be announced this 
time, but flew up the little staircase into the 
dear familiär drawing-room. 

She was by herseif, writing letters, and as I 
made my appearance the pen dropped from her 
band, and she gave vent to a slight exclama- 
tion. 

" How you Startled me !" she said, to account 
for the heightened colour and quick breathing 
with which she welcomed me, and which were 
twin signs of victory in my eyes. " I was just 
writing to congratulate you upon your success. 
I have seen all the reviews : you must be very 
much gratified by them." 

I held her band, and looked her füll in the 
face, but answered nothing. The band made 
an effort to wrench itself away, but it was held 
too fast for that, and Ada's cheeks became 
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crimson under the consciousness that she was a 
prisoner. 

*'You must be very much gratified," she 
repeated, hardly knowing what she said. 

"No, I am not!" I exclaimed, heeding 
neitherher eflFbrts nor her confusion. ^ There is 
but one thing that can gratify me now, Ada ; 
you remember the history of the ring — the 
history of the woman who gave it me, and 
caused all our misery." 

'* Yes," she said, in a low voiee, conscious of 
what was Coming. 

" And that I told you I had attempted to 
find her again, but without success T 

" Yes, Gerald." 

''I have found her, Ada. I am free to teil 
you who she was, and what the spell by which 
she claimed my interest." 

I had chained Ada's interest now, and her 
large grey eyes were fixed, half fearfuUy, half 
curiously, upon my face. Then I remembered 
the disappointment in store for her, and cor- 
rected my assertion. 

" I should not have said I had found her, 
Ada, for she died three months ago; but she 
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left a message which released me from my 
promise," 

'* And she was ?" 

The sweet lips I longed to claim were parted 
now in trembling expectation. 

" She was — remember she is dead, dear Ada 
— she was yovr motherr 

The little hand dropped passively from mine, 
and I threw my arm round the drooping figure, 
which seemed to sway from me. 

*' My mother^ Gerald, and she is dead f My 
^poor, outcast mother, gone and at peace — onee 
more at peace, and after all that wretchedness ; 
oh, I am so thankful ! Bat was it for this — for 
this — because you did not despise my mother like 
the rest of the world, that I sent you from me. 
Oh, Gerald, Gerald !" and disengaging herseif 
from me as she spoke, Ada sank upon the sofa aud 
buried her tearful face amongst its cushions. 

" Ada, my darling, my own !" I exclaimed, 
throwing myself beside her, " I have waited tili 
I could thoroughly clear myself before I ven- 
tured to ask you for the third time if you will 
be my wife. Teil me, dearest," as I puUed her 
hands from before her face and forced au aus wer 
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from her eyes — " is there to be luck in odd nnmr 
bers for such a prodigal as I am ? Will you give 
me your love once more, and better than your 
love — ^your trtist T' 

Every one can guess for himself what Ada 
told me; she had loved me too well, notwith- 
standing my unworthiness, not to love me long ; 
and before another half-hour had elapsed she 
had been informed of all that it was necessary 
for her to know concerning her late mother; 
and I sat on the sofa once more with my 

Betrothed. 

« « « « 

We were married as soon as the year of my 
mouming had expired, and have lived at Grass- 
lands ever since. We generally go up to town 
for the season, but we have no permanent re- 
sidence there, for I miss the exercise which I 
get in the country ; and as I am growing what 
Ada calls " alarmingly " stout, exercise is a con- 
sideration with me. 

Uncle Jabez lives with us, so does Marguerite 
— and the Talbots are settled not far off. 

It required an immense deal of persuasion on 
both our parts to induce my uncle to give up 
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his little cottage at Eicbmond, but we suc- 
ceeded at last, and I believe tbe old man is 
really happy. 

Ada has two sons ; and I fear they are not to 
make the suni total of our faniily. 

When we have a daughter I say tbat our 
happiness will be complete ; but should my wisb 
be realized, I shall doubtless find something eise 
to set my heart upon. I suppose this world 
would be a dull place if we were forbidden to 
have our little grievances. 

I continue writing, and I hope to do so tili I 
die. I have given up the expectation of acquiring 
more than a tithe of my father's popularity, but 
I trust that I shall yet do something sufficiently 
well to make the public forget that his name was 
ever endangered by my carelessness. 

What more can I say? The family is 
in good health, and as fond of its prospective 
'' head " as ever ; a species of fondness which, 
without jesting, I earnestly hope may not be 
transmitted to the fourth generation. 

What more can I say ? Teil me, Ada ! 
leaning over my chair and disturbing me at 
my occupation ; shall I teil the world how dear 
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you are to me ; how your love has lightened 
every trouble on my way, and your wisdom 
straightened each perplexity ; how your sweet 
face ? " 

"Hush, Gerald. Don't be so foolish. Teil 
it about Jack and Georgie." 

By Jove ! so I will I had nearly forgotten 
the last piece of news which concerns us. 

Miss Rivers was married, only the week 
before last, to the Honourable Jack Lascelles. 



THE END. 
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